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HE MISSES WELLS beg to acquaint their friends 
and pupils that they have REMOVED to 34, Keppel-street, Russell-square, 
where all communications respecting engagements ure to be addressed. 


AD. ELIZA POMA (late Miss Townsend), from Her 

i + Majesty’s Theatre, having also sang for npwards of three years in the first 

theatres of Italy, Spain, aud Portugal, is in London to accept evgagements for 
concerts, oratorios, or operas. Address, No. 8, Golden-square. 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 

and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi) will sing, 

this day and Monday, at the Crystal Palace; on Wednesday, January 27th, at 

Windsor ; Thursday, January 28th, at Egham; Friday, January 29th, at Slough ; 
and Monday, February Ist, at Basingstoke. 


M ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce 

Three performances of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at her 
residence, 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. The First will take place on 
Tuesday Evening, February 2, when Miss Goddard will have the honour of 
performing the GRAND SONATA, in G minor, of CLEMENTI, entitled DIDONE 
ABANDONNATA; the GRAND SONATA OF WEBER, in C major, Op. 24; 
a PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A minor (@@ Ja Tarantella),, of JOHN SEBASTIAN 
BACH; the Sonata in B flat of HAYDN, for pianoforte and violin, with M. 
Sainton; aud also in a trio of BEETHOVEN or MENDELSSOHN, with 
M Sainton and Sig. Piatti. Full particulars will be shortly announced. Tickets 
(to be had only of MISS GODDARD, 47, Welbeck-street) for a Single Soirée, 
10s. 6d ; for the Series of Three, One GuiNEA. 


T ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—EXTRA  PER- 
FORMANCES on Tuesday, January 26, Thursday, January 28, and 
Saturday, Jauuary 30. 

On Tuesday, January 26, will be repeated Bellini’s Opera LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina, Mdile. Piccolomini; Lisa, Mdlle, Saunier; Il Conte Rodolfo, Signor 
Belletti; and Elvino, Signor Giuglini. Conductor, Siguor Arditi. 

The State Festival Decorations will be retained. 

Prices.—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d. ; boxes (to hold four persons), pit and one pair, 
£2 2s. ; nd tier, £3 3s.; two pair, £1 5s.; three pair, 15s; gallery boxes, 
10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s, 6d. ; pit, 3s. 6d. ; gallery, 2s. 

The doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Opera commence at 
Eight o’clock. 

Applications for boxes, &c., to be made at the box-office at the Theatre. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN has graciously signified her intention ofhonouring with her 
presence a SERIES of FOUR FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, intended to be 
presented at the period of the approaching NUPTIALS of Her Royal Highness 
the PRINCESS ROYAL with His Royal Highness the PRINCE FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 

Fourth Performance.—An English comedy, by Mr. Buckstone’s company of the 
Haymarket Theatre. And an afterpiece, in which Mr. Wright and members of 
the Adelphi company wil! perform. 

The National Anthem after the comedy. 

No person admitted in the pit except in evening dross. 

The doors will be opened at half-past six, and each representation commence at 
half-past seven o’clock. Gallery, 8s. 

Applications for boxes to be made at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 

















MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRUTISE & FGREIGHN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Tu1s Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
so long required both by Managers and the Musical Profession generlly, viz. :—~a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the t ction of all busi 
conuected with Music. 

Tuis Agency is in a position to arrange, with the utmost promptness. complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, and supply all the Choral, Orctestral, and other 
requisites ; also to negotiate engagements of every kind for Artixtes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumeutal, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which haye hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric urt in this country. 

Registers are kept for the gratuitous inspection of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanting engagements, with all 
necessary particulars, &. 

Musicat Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square ; Jules Benedict, Eq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. 

Mepicat Rererer.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-sireet. 

SoLiciroR —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant s-inn, Temple. 

Bankers.—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J,. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regeut’s-park. 








OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 


NV APLESON AND CO.S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
iV. MUSICAL AGENCY.—Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, London. 
As the Reyister Books are now being compiled, all Professionals desirous of having 
their names, &c., entered, can be supplied with forms for the same, post-free, or 
on application. 

December 31, 1857. 


TPHE MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1858.—Price 
1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. May be had of all music and book sellers. Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


EW SACRED SONG, “He has come! the Christ 
i. of God.” Words by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. Composed by 
. Diirrner, 


“fMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 

“This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
Price 3s. Bvosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 














encored. 
positions.” 


C FINGER ORGAN for Sale, well adapted for 
practice, with two stops throughout, stop diapason and principal, 2% 
octave of pedals, CC to F, gilt front, blows hand and foot. Tie ped«l work 
entirely new, by Walker. Lowest price, #35. To be seen at Mr. H. Morley’s 
Music Warehouse, Greenwich. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—MARRIAGE OF THE PRIN- 
CESS ROYAL.—On Monday next, the happy occasion of the marriage of 
England’s Princess will be celebrated at the Crystal Palace by a GRAND 
CONCERT, to commence at half-past one o’clock. Vocalists—Signor Fumagalli, 
Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Winn, and the full chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, 
under the direction of Mr. Smythson, Conductor—Mr. Manns. Programme— 
Part I—1. Wedding March (Mendelssohn). 2. Overture, Oberon (Weber), 
3. Madrigal, ‘‘Who sha'!l win” (Pearsall). 4. National Song, ‘“‘The Death of 
Nelson” (Braham). 5. Aria, ‘‘ Ah fors’@ lui,” from La Traviata(Verdi). 6. Selec- 
tion, Rose of Custille (Balfe). 7. Serenade, “Bless’d be the home” (Benedict). 
8. Air, ‘This heart by woe o’ertaken,” from Maritana (Wallace). 9. Hymn 
written expressly for the Wedding Ceremony by ‘I. Oliphant, Esq. 10. Marche 
aux Flambeaux (Meyerbecr). Part II1.—1. Overture, Il Barbicre di Siviglia 
(Rossini). 2. Madrigal, ‘‘Now is the month of maying” (Morley) 8. Duet, 
** All’s well.”? 4. Bridesmaids’ Chorus, from Der Freiscutitz (Weber), 5. National 
Song, ‘‘The Bay of Biscay’? (Braham). 6. Overture, Crown Diamonds (Auber) 
7. Song. ‘The Outlaw” (Loder). 8 Madrigal, ‘‘Ob, who will o’er the downs” 
Pearsall), 9. Chorus, “Hallelujah” (Handel). 10. Finale, The Prussian and 
Mglish National Airs. Doors open at nine. Concert at half-past one. Admission, 
as usual, One Shilling; Children under twelve, Sixpence. 





OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
Rezent-street.—MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P_ Horton) 

will re-appear in town for a short season, commencing Monday evening next, 
25th January, at Eight o’clock. First afternoon performance Saturday, 3/th 
January, at Three. No performance Saturday evenings. Admission, ls. and 2s. ; 
Stalls, 3s.; which may be secured at the gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, aud Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


“THE QUEEN'S STATE BALL. 


The following Dances were performed by WEIPPERT’S BAND on the above 
occasion :— 

1.—LAMOTTE’S TRAVIATA GALOP. — 

2.—D’ALBERT’S LINDA QUADRILLE. 

3—LAURENT’S MAUD VALSE. 

4.—GUNGL'S PETERHOF VALSE. 

The above are published for piano and orchestra by BOOSEY AND*SONS, 

24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anp CO.’S 
NEW AND 
CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


SONATAS BY MOZART. 
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PIANO DUETS. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
% CLARION, ” Morgeau de Concert, by Fumagalli (played by Miss Arabella 


Godd 
wad: ste Day, * “Romance, by Eugene “Moriot (one ‘of the most 
Ba ey! drawing-room pieces of the day) 3 
“ ELISE,” Romance, by E. A. Gomion (an easy and elegant piece for teaching) 2 
“ TRIUMPHAL MARGH, ” by Moscheles 1 


a 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


“QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer (Dirndl, 
steh’ auf vom Bett The English version by John Oxenford, ~~ Poe oe 
“WHEN I WAS YOUNG,” by Ernest Bruce .. 


*,* The above two Songs have been sung by Male. Jetty de Treff: 
with distinguished success. 


— FIRST YOU SHONE BEFORE ME,” by Ernest Bruce (sung 
yy Madame Borchardt) .. sie 

“opHe TWO SMILES” (for a contralto voice), by G. A. Macfarren 

“THE COQUETTE” (for a contralto voice), by J. W. Davison 

“AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by 8. Grosvenor ; 

“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI” (Anthem for voices and organ), ditto 

“MY LOVE IS DEAD” (Lechanson du Pécheur), by E. Vivier .. 

“THE GOATHERD ” (sung by —_ do. 

“‘WHY FLY FROM ME” (L’Exile) do. 


bo BD BD CO bo te DD 
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VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
“MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 31 oe 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO OR a 
“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 32... 3 0 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 


“WHEN O'ER THE MEADOWS GREEN” (une lal te), by E. Vi 
(sung by Madame Viardot) “ a > y ivier , 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
244, REGENT-STREE , OORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Wilh be Published next Week, 
SECOND EDITION OF THE VERDI ALBUM, 


tifully bound in crimson and gold, forming the handsomest volume 
enemas * that has appeared this season. Price 7s. 6d. 


The original Edition, at 6s, may still be had. 





Now Ready, 


LAURENT’S ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, 


CONTAINING 


Sixteen popular Quadrilles, Valses, Galops, Polkas, and Varsoviana, in 
" handsome volume (75 pages), coloured wrapper, price 5s. ‘ 





Just Published, 


MADAME OURY’S oe FANTAISIE 


PRUSSIAN NATIONAL ATRS. 


Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of the Princess Rovau. 
Price 4s. 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEWEST SONG. 
“THE LAST GOOD NIGHT,” 


DESMOND RYAN AND C. J. HARGITT, 


Composed oxpressly for Mr. Sims Reeves and illustrated 
with his portrait. 2s. 6d. 





New Ballad, curious! Ulustrated. 
“THE NEEDLE,” 
A DISTICH BY 
GEORGE HODDER AND RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Illustrated with a —_ of Embroidery work in eae from a design 
by Augustus Mayhew, price 2s. 





Just Ready, price 2s. 
NOT WATCH ALONE,” 


BALLAD, BY 


MISS FRICKER 


(Composer of *‘ Fading Away ”). 


“T DO 





MES SOUVENIRS D'ECOSSE. 


FANTASIA UPON FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS, 


DEDICATED TO 


THE COUNTESS OF ERROL, 


PAR 


MADAME OURY. 
Price 4s. 





Loypoy, BOOSEY & SONS, PATERSON & SONS, EpinsuRGH AND 
Giascow. 
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REVIEWS. 


“‘ErupEs PoUR LE Piano”—dediées 4 Jules Benedict. 
Rummel. 


These studies, ten in number, are dedicated to the use of 
moderately advanced performers, who will find them both useful 
and agreeable practice. They are written with musician-like 
correctness, and each addresses itself to a distinct mechanical 
want, which it is desirable to supply, in order to equalise the 
fingers, and acquire facility of execution. We may single out 
Nos. 1, 2, and 8 (where the task allotted to the two hands is 
fairly balanced—a desideratum too often overlooked); No. 3 
(an excellent little study of extended arpeggio for the right, 
while the left plays a melody); No. 4 (a new and effective form 
of tarantella study for shifting the fingers on the highest note of 
the octave triplicately divided) ; No. 5 (a study of double notes 
for the right—which would have been twice as efficacious had 
some of the double-note passages been intrusted to the left) ; 
No. 7 (a good study of arpeggio for the left hand, while the 
right is engaged on a large melody interspersed with shakes) ; 
and No. 9 (a quaint romance, entitled ballade—which will 
attract on the strength of its musical merit alone), are the best 
numbers. And while according this preference to eight out of 
the ten, we may add that the remaining two are by no means 
uninteresting. 


Par Joseph 








MR. HAYDN WILSON’S THREE BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

January 18th, 1858. 
Sir,—My three books of literary articles (on one hundred 
and fifty subjects), are not published, or I should be happy to 
forward you a copy. Music being my principal forte, the other 
I have written for a mere change, after composing a pile of 
vocal and instrumental music of every class. Trusting this 
explanation why I have not complied with your request will be 

satisfactory, 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
ypn WILson. 


Sera Mr. Haydn Wilson would favour us with his pile— 
Ep. M. W.] 





THE DEAD MARCH IN SAUL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to take the liberty of calling the attention 
of bandmasters, especially foreigners, to the metronome measure of the 
“ Dead March in Saul.” During ten years’ service as a bandmaster I 
have rarely heard this march played according to the original time. 
The original time is 72 = § not 75 = g, which signifies a pace at slow 
time for each quaver, not for each crotchet. The mistake will be better 
understood by the officers of regiments, by ordering their band to play 
its slow march as a galop, music M.M.,* 150 =|, pace M.M., 75 =; 
the pace 75 to be taken in the ordinary time. I once heard, at Secun- 
derabad, a Sepoy band play the march in the usual parade-march time, 
Sour times quicker than the original measure. It reminded me of 
Russell’s “A life on the ocean wave.” If played in the slow, lingering, 
and solemn time, intended by Handel, it creates sad and dejected 
feelings. If played otherwise it is a burlesque. I beg it to be dis- 
tinctly understood the ordinary step is not to be altered ; but, to produce 
the proper effect, the music must be played four times slower. I have 
not heard the march piayed by the bands of the Foot Guards. I do 
not doubt but they play it correctly. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Camp, Aldershot, January 19th, 1858. A BanDMasTER. 





P.S.—Can any of your readers inform me what are the notes of the 
cuckoo. Having had an argument upon the subject with two band- 
masters, they maintain its notes area minor third—F natural, D: I say 
they are a major third—D, B flat. I found my opinion on Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, the notes being for B flat (clarionet), I think, E 
natural C natural. But perhaps the German cuckoo notes are different 
from the English cuckoo. 





* M.M. Malzel’s Metronome, 


RACHEL'S OBSEQUIES. 

(From the Ménestrel.) 
Every hand wielding a pen has by this time paid liberal tri- 
t bute of the necrological sort to the illustrious artist who has just 
descended into the tomb. The franchise of the press has been 
even stretched in this instance beyond the required limits. The 
friends of tho deceased awaited not till her ashes had grown 
cold—till her body were sealed down in its bier—to commence 
a post-mortem examination of the artist and of the woman. 
Privatest details, letters to and from, autographs, trifling anec- 
dotes, so largely anticipated in former times, are all again spread 
out for pasturage before the greedy Parisian public. Little was 
wanting to have made the departed lady a witness to her own 
apotheosis. 

We are not going to tack ourselves on in the wake of our co- 
brethren, by relating the biography of this young woman, in 
whom the genius of tragedy was incarnate—of this glorious 
interpreter of an art not directly within the scope of our pro- 
vince. All has been said in reference to the origin of Madlle. 
Rachel, to the gipsy life of her childhood, to her rapid ascent to 
glory and fortune (two million francs have been spoken of). 
We shall limit ourselves to claiming as our rightful share one 
of the first episodes in the short career, the starting-point 
whereof was, as we said the other day, the “ScHoon or 
Croron.” 

A curious point in the history of Madlle. Rachel is, that her 
name was first objected to, then subsequently restored to her. 
When she entered Choron’s school, the old professor asked, 
“What is your name, my dear little one?” “Elizabeth Rachel.” 
“That name of Rachel will scarcely have a fitting sound amidst 
- exercises of Christian piety. You will take the name of 
Eliza.” 

Little Eliza, however, betokened a slender vocation for song. 
There was discovered in her a greater aptitude for declamation, 
and she was recommended to Saint-Aulaire, who was director 
of the little “Théatre-Moliére.” Later, when she was about to 
make her début in the Vendéenne at the Gymnase, the manager 
at that theatre, M. Poirson, in his turn saidto her, “ That name 
of Eliza will scarcely be suiting in a play-bill: have you no 
other appellation?” “My name is Elizabeth Rachel.” “Come 
that will do. Rachel! That is a name which not every one 
wears. Call yourself henceforth Rachel.” 

On the 24th of April, 1837, the youthful Rachel made her 
first appearance in public at the Gymnase, in the Vendéenne, a 
comedie-vaudeville in two acts, by M. Paul Duport. The fair 
candidate, with her raucous voice, produced a lively enough sen- 
sation. M. Poirson, however, judging otherwise of the young 
girl’s special qualifications, advised her tostudy tragedy. After 
taking lessons of M. Samson, Mdlle. Rachel came out for the first 
time at the Comédie-Frangaise, on the 12th of June, 1838. The 
great genius at once stood revealed. The house of Moliére once 
more echoed with the true accents of the tragic muse. Crowds 
rushed to shudder and applaud at Camille, Hermione, Phédre, 
peor and the renown of the great actress became wide as the 
world. 

Twenty years later, while still young, she expiated at the foot 
of the hills of Cannes the rapid expenditure of so much genius 
and of those passions by which it was fed. Her name, however, 
will ever beam with glory in the history of the stage. 

The eminent tragedian breathed her last on the 3rd of 
January, between etek and twelve at night, being tended in 
her last moments by one of her sisters, two physicians, and two 
members of the same religious community sent by the Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Consistory at Nice, for Madlle. Rachel died 
in the religion of her forefathers. After undergoing the rites of 
purification, the mortal remains of the departed were embalmed 
and deposited in a double coffin, of lead and walnut-wood. On 
its arrival in Paris, the Saturday following, the coffin was 
watched over, according to the prescribed ceremonial of the 
Jews, by two females reciting prayers. The obsequies took 
place on Monday. The funeral peng it was announced, 
would commence at twelve. By ten o’clock in the morning, the 
approaches to the Place Royale, were blocked up by an im- 
mense crowd. It was almost an impossibility for the relatives 
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and friends, and the large number of persons invited to the fune- 
ral, to reach the house of mourning, in one of the apartments of 
which, according to Jewish custom, the body was laid. Leading 
the invited mourners was observed M. Camille Doucet, head of 
the department of theatres in the Ministére d’Etat. The French 
Academy had sent MM. Scribe, Alfred de Vigny, Sainte Beuve, 
Lebrun, Legouvé, and Emile Augier. The Committee of Dra- 
matic Authors was represented by its President, M. Auguste 
Maquet. 

MM. Auber, Halévy, and Ambroise Thomas; MM. Roger 
aud Bonnehée ; Madame Borghi Mamo ; all our theatrical man- 
agers ; all the actors and actresses of the Comédie-Frangaise ; 
all illustrious names in art and Jiterature ; our principal journal- 
ists, our popular writers—our dramatic artists from every stage ; 
men of finance, magistrates, students from the public colleges— 
were all at the mournful trysting. 

The departure of the funereal cortége was delayed until a 
detachment of municipal guards, mounted and on foot, had been 
brought into requisition to effect a passage through the dense 
masses of people blocking up the space in front of the house, the 
adjacent streets, and the Boulevard Beaumarchais. 

The mortal remains of the great artist were placed ona richly 
decorated car, drawn by six horses, whose trappings, as well as 
the pall thrown over the car, were bespangled with silver stars. 
From fifteen to twenty mourning coaches followed the hearse ; 
after these came some four or five hundred private carriages. 
Immediately following the funereal car walked M. Isidore, the 
Grand Rabbi of the Jewish Consistory of Paris. The chief 
mourners were the father, brother, and youngest son of the 
deceased. Baron Taylor, M. Alexandre Dumas, M. Auguste 
Maquet, and M. Geffroy, of the Comédie-Frangaise, held the 
four corners of the pall. 

The burial ceremony of the Jews differs, as is generally known, 
from that of the Christians, in the absence of any religious rites 
performed in a place of worship over the dead previous to in- 
humation, the body being conveyed directly to the cemetery. A 
preliminary ceremony is there performed, called the purification, 
which takes place in a little house erected at the entrance of 
all Jewish cemeteries specially for that purpose. This ceremony, 
however, having been already performed at Canet, the mortal 
remains of the tragedian could be deposited in the family vault 
without further circumstance. On arriving at the gates of the 
Jewish cemetery, enclosed within that of Pére Lachaise, the 
body was taken down from the car, and the Grand Rabbi pro- 
nounced in French and in Hebrew the prayer of the Resurrec- 
tion, after which the bier was carried to the grave, the Grand 
Rabbi following and reciting the 91st Psalm. Over the grave 
the Grand Rabbi repeated in Hebrew the prayer for the soul’s 
rest, and another prayer in French. Several orations were then 
pronounced by MM. Auguste Maquet, Jules Janin, and Bat- 
taille, vice-president of the Association of Dramatic Authors. 
At the conclusion of their discourses the Grand Rabbi threw the 
first shovelful of earth on the coffin, pronouncing in French and 
in Hebrew these words : “ Thou comest from the dust—the dust 
returneth to the earth whence it came, and thy soul to God 
from whom it springeth.” The relatives and friends then came 
forward to throw each a handful of earth over the body ; a last 
prayer was repeated by the Grand Rabbi, and the crowd 
separated in silence and meditation. 

And now of the great tragic actress, of the inspired muse 
who for eighteen years centred in herself the glory of the French 
stage ;—of the young girl who sprung from the lower depths of 
society, climbed up to the summits of art and fashionable life— 
nothing remains but her memory. Henceforth Corneille and 
Racine must return to the shelves of our livraries, there to 
await the discreet worship of the faithful, for from henceforth 
tragedy is indeed dead! A young girl galvanised it for a 
number of years with the breath of her genius; but a miracle 
like this is not accomplished twice. Yet, who knows? As 
much was said when Talma died. The fortune of art has its 
mysterious depths, and its destinies, like those of man, defy all 
mortal scrutiny. 








SOME REMARKS ON GLUCK.* 


In his work on Gluck, A. Schmidt has, with great industry 
collected a number of detailed facts connected with that com- 

ser. Some new anecdotes are found in the second edition of 

overre’s Lettres sur la Danse, St. Petersbourg, 1804. In the 
second part, Noverre satirises his countrymen on their supposed 
appreciation of music, and adduces, among others, the following 
instance of their ignorance :— 

“Gluck appeared in Paris with the dazzling brilliancy of a pheno- 
menon ; he won over to his side the people of taste by his melody and 
harmony ; the applause of those who were judges, and of those who 
were not, was universal. Covered with glory and praise, the new 
Orpheus determined to produce La Cythére Assidgée. The music was 
fresh, learned, and pleasing; splendid scenery, a costly ballet, and 
costumes as graceful as happily contrasted, supported the work. In 
spite of this co-operation of all the artists, who had taken a pride in 
contributing to the triumph of this musical masterpiece, it achieved, 
with the nation ‘ who love music most,’ only the quarter of a success. 
Our judges, incapable of judging, talked a great deal of nonsense, and 
decided that Gluck would always remain beneath mediocrity, directly 
he left the cothurnus and dagger of tragedy. After the production of 
Armida, and Gluck’s fresh triumph in that opera, which is by no means 
a tragedy, the celebrated composer was requested by Baron Thoudy, 
the author of the libretto Echo und Narcissus, to compose the music to 
it. Gluck yielded to the entreaties of the author’s friends. The news ran 
all through Paris, where those ‘who love music best’ prejudiced people 
against the new work, by announcing it would be a mediocre production ; 
all these reports died away, even in the cafés, before Gluck had taken up 
his pen to write the firet scene ; he laughed at the predictions of all these 
small prophets, and brought out his opera. But party spirit triumphed 
over the charm, the beauty, and the grace which reigned in the work; 
it achieved but a trifling success. I wished to console Gluck for this 
sort of defeat, but he answered, with the good humour and frankness 
natural to him, that he felt in no way offended; the judgment of 
connoisseurs had recompensed him for the verdict of the ignorant 
masses. He added that it would require thirty years more to diffuse 
a good musical taste in Paris. The greater part of the public, he said, 
went to the theatres Jess out of a taste for art than because it was the 
fashion, and from a want of occupation. This countless mass possessed 
organs which were not sensitive enough to appreciate the charms of 
music, and, as a general rule, their ears were covered with ass’s skin.” 


We see from this that Gluck was far from being deceived as 
to the artistic capabilities of the great masses. 





* Translated from the Berlin Echo, 








M. GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA.* 
(FIRST PRODUCED ON THE 15TH FEBRUARY, 1857.) 

I am not astonished that Moliére attracts musicians. Where 
should we find characters more original and more vigorously 
brought out ?—scenes better laid down, better drawn, more lively 
and more gay?—dialogue more natural and frank? A lyrical 
form is all that is wanting to render Moliére’s smaller pieces 
admirable and incomparable /ibretti. It is not, it is true, an easy 
task to give them this form, nor can it be done without some 
injury. There is a frequent necessity for cutting out something 
or other, and what can we cut out of Moliére without regretting 
it? It is, also, at times necessary to add something, and this is 
much worse. Add to Moliére! Alas! a man must love music 
very passionately to undertake such a task. 

Is it M. Gounod, on the present occasion, who has taken this 
on himself, and been his own cook. Or has he found some willing 
scullion to do it for him? M. Gounod was named alone, at the 
conclusion, when the pit demanded, with loud cries and great 
applause, the name of the author. But, after all, this is not a 
question of much importance. I should not be surprised, how- 
ever, if the score of Le Médecin malgré lui dates from a long 
time back, and was written, quietly, in the ten or fifteen years 
of silence and fruitless solicitations which the constitution of 
art among us imposes on most composers. 

However this may be, the score in question has obtained a 
very brilliant and a very legitimate success. The author has 








* Translated from La Revue et Gazette Musicale, 
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largely displayed in it those qualities which established his re- 
putation some years ago; qualities first noticed in Sapho; 
met with again in La Nonne Sanglante—a serious work, in 
which the musician was the victim of the poet—and which, 
lastly, could be properly appreciated and were warmly ap- 
plauded in M. Gounod’s two symphonies, wjth which the Société 
des Jeunes Artistes has already made the public acquainted. 

Such qualities are rare and valuable. They comprise eleva- 
tion and seriousness of thought; precision of form ; correctness, 
firmness, and moderation in style ; harmonic elegance and neat- 
ness of instrumentation. M. Gounod is an exceedingly skilful 
symphonist. This is a fact which has not been denied by any 
one for a long time, and it will be even much more clearly 
established when every one shall have heard Le Médecin 
malgré lut. 

Do not let my readers mistake the sense of this praise ; it is 
not restrictive. Nearly all the pieces in the new opera, the duet 
between Sganarelle and Martine, for instance, which concludes 
with a volley of blows; Sganarelle’s trio with Lucas and 
Valére; the sextet of the consultation: “Eh bien, charmante 
demoiselle,” and, especially, the quintet of the third act, prove 


their author to possess considerable knowledge of the stage.. 


All I wish to convey is that M. Gounod seems to be accustomed 
to think of the instruments before thinking of the voices ; that 
the former are his especial favourites, and that, in a word, he 
frequently puts the statue in the orchestra,as Grétry said of 
Mozart. Grétry’s joke detracted nothing from Mozart, and the 
observation which I have ventured to make will detract nothing 
from M. Gounod. Every one is what he is, and must obey his 
instinct. 
“La nature fertile en esprits excellents 
Sait entre les auteurs partager les talents.” 


An author should follow his impulses, make the best of the 
gifts he has received from Nature, and not exhaust himself in 
useless efforts to acquire what she has not given him. 
M. Gounod is more a German than an Italian, and Fidelio 
attracts him more than does J? Matrimonio Secreto. What 
matters! There are several pinnacles to art, and glory shines 
round all of them. 

We find, however, a few pieces where M. Gounod has 
placed the voice in the foreground, and where the orchestra, 
without ceasing to interest us, occupies only the second position. 
The most striking of these pieces is Sganarelle’s air, the first 
verses of which are contributed by Moliére : 

* Qu’ils sont doux, 

Bouteille jolie, 

Qu’ils sont doux, 
Vos petits glouglous,” etc. 


Not one of the “onomatopisms” indicated, and, to a certain 
extent, commanded by the poet, is wanting in the accompani- 
ment. The clarionets, the horns, the flutes, the bassons, and 
the violins themselves give us, in turn, the glouglou, with an 
epperentiy inexhaustible variety of intonations and effects. But 
the vocal portion never ceases to conduct and dominate this 
bacchanalian symphony; it is simple, expressive, elegant, and 
delicate, and M. Meillet brings out all the composer's intentions 
with a talent for detail, which is becoming more uncommon 
every day. 

Madlle. Gérard, who wears the cap of the village girl, and the 
nurse’s apron, has been favoured with one of the pieces where 
the vocal part occupies the foreground. It consists of couplets, 
the motive for which is taken from Jacqueline’s harangue to 
Géronte : “J’ai toujours oui dire qu’en mariage comme ailleurs 
contentement passe richesse.” The musical motive is full of 
frankness, fulness, and even gaiety, combined with that heavy 
character which one of Molisre’s peasant women should never 
lose. Madlle. Gérard has seized the spirit of these couplets, 
which she renders marvellously. Amidst the general success of 
the work, these two airs, so well conceived, and so well exe- 
cuted, obtained an especial meed of flattering applause. 

The first air of Léandre, which he sings with a mandoline in 
his hand, did not strike me as being so well appreciated. The 
violins in the orchestra play the part of the silent mandoline. 





This air, full of grace and tenderness, tis written in Lulli’s 
best style, and the accompaniment marked with much more 
elegance than Lulli could ever have imparted to it. It is very 
delicate and very distingué, and M. Froment’s voice lends it a 
great charm. ‘ 
The little pastoral, also, sung by the same person, disguised 
as a shepherd, in the finale to the second act, struck me as 
very agreeable, and the rural sonorousness of the oboes accords. 
admirably with the tenor voice of the artist.—Martine’s couplet : 


* Toute femme a sous /a patie, 
De quoi se venger d’un mari,” 


did not, on the other hand, appear to possess any very remark- 
able feature, any more than the chorus of wood-cutters, which 
terminates the first act, or Sganarelle’s air, which commences 
the third. The chorus of peasants coming to consult Sganarelle 
is, I think, worth more. Itis, at least, interrupted bya charming 
phrase, sung by Sganarelle, who recommends his patients to 
bury their wives very carefully, should the latter die of the 
physic he has just prescribed. 

In a large portion of these pieces, M. Gounod has re-produced 
the style of music contemporaneous with Moliére, the details 
of which it is so easy to study in Lulli. M. Gounod has done 
this with cleverness, moderation, and discretion, and has only 
taken from the seventeenth century just what he ought to 
take. This agrees well with Moliére’s language, which is not 
ours; adds to the general effect of the work; and does not 
lessen its success, on which I congratulate the author, although 
I have not the honour of knowing him. He has, by the way, 
reason to be satisfied with those of his interpreters whom I 
have already named, and to whom I must add Madlle. Faivre, 
who plays Martine’s scenes remarkably well, and, likewise, 
M. Girardot, who, being comic everywhere, has not much 
trouble to be so in the character of Lucas. : 

It was the anniversary of Moliére’s birth. After the piece, 
the scene was changed ; at the back was the crowned bust of 
the great comic poet. The entire company filled both sides of 
the stage. Mad. Carvalho advanced, dressed as a Greek muse, 
with a golden palm branch in her hand, and sang, with remark- 
able firmness of intonation, brilliancy, and purity : 

“Salut, Moliére, 6 grand génie, 
Ta muse est scour de ’harmonie,” &c. 
The chorus joined, and the audience would willingly have done 
so, too. This cantata reminded some of the audience of the 
finale to the first act of Sapho, in which Mad. Viardot displayed 
such energy. Were they right or wrong? That is a question 
which I shall not undertake to decide. Leon DuRocHER, 





THE PIANO AT EVANS’. 
DEDICATED TO HAYDN WILSON, ESQ. 


This instrument, in use so long, 

Was built by Broadwood very strong, 

To bear the many heavy thumps 

Of the pianist’s finger stumps. 

Its case is stout West Indian wood 

(Mahogany, be ’t understood), 

It’s thrilling wires, so full of sound, 

Do wake the echoes underground, 

And never once are heard to go ill. 

With song, glee, chorus, or Von Joel, 

The harmonies are very fine, 

Also the stout, pale ale, and wine, ; 

And in the hotel you may dine. 

The smiling face of Paddy Green 

On ev'ry side is often seen. 

He moves aroumd with step so bland, 

With a large enuff box in his hand ; 

Attentive waiters hover near, 

And Ethiop melodies you hear. 

In short, if music you do love, 

Its full delights you here may prove. 
Hanpet Simpson. 


N.B.—A complete copy of my works at an early opportunity. 
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HAMLET. 


THERE is a novel called the Hystorie of Hamlet, printed in 1608 for 
Thomas Pavier, the stationer in Corne-hill, of which only one known 
copy exists, and which novel or bystorie had been originally published, 
as we are credibly informed by Mr. Payne Collier, “ considerably before 
the commencement of the seventeenth century.” It is to this novel 
thet Shakspere is believed to have been partly indebted—in other part, 
to the older play, generally attributed to Thomas Kyd, and which was 
acted and printed before 1587. This novel, or rather hystorie, is a 
considerable improvement on the rough chronicle of Saxe-Gramma- 
ticus, and shows how the refining hand of time ameliorates the inci- 
dents of old manners in the process of historical repetition, and that a 
tale thrice told is in many respects a different thing from one told only 
once, How the tale was told in Kyd’s Hamlet, we have now no oppor- 
tunity of knowing; but it must have presented much gentler features 
than the draught of it in the rude pages of the Danish chronicler, since 
this second version of the story has received much softening in its 
details, and much philosophical illustration in the superadded reflec- 
tions—in fact, had evidently been touched up for the sake of a moral 
application. It is preceded with an argument, and attended with 
marginal indices, all affecting the profound and solemn—setting forth 
how “the desire of rule causeth men to become traytors and murthe- 
rers,” with “the miserable condition of such as rule over others,” and 
how “Romulus, for small or no cause, killed his brother:” adding 
thereto, the opinion of Cicero, the ambitious and seditious orator of 
Rome, who, in his Paradoxes, “supposed the degrees and steps to 
heaven, and the ways to vertue, to consist in the treasons, ravishments, 
and massacres committed by him that first Jayd the foundations of that 
citty.” All this is but the prelude to other classical statements, con- 
cerning Tarquin the Elder, Servius Tullius, Absolon, and David, and 
the Sultans Zelin and Soliman ; concluding with pertinent remarks on 
“the slowness of God’s judgments,” ventured on the authority of 
Plutarch, and which may be accepted as an apology for Hamlet’s own 
tardy manner of taking revenge for his father’s murder. 

I will now mark a few of the differences between the statements of 
Saxo-Grammaticus and those of Belleforest, from whose Histories Tra- 
giques the aforesaid novel or hystorie is taken—premising that the 
novels of Belleforest began to be published in 1564, and included the 
story of Amleth, under the following title: ‘‘ Avec quelle ruse Amleth, 

ui depuis fut Roy de Dannemarch, vengea la mort de son pere 

orvvendile, occis par Fengon, son frere, et autre occurrence de son 
histoire.” 

The assumption of madness on the part of young Hamlet is dignified 
by the novelist with classic references. Accordingly we are instructed, 
that though the apparently demented nephew of the usurper “had beene 
at the schoole of the Romane Prince, who, because hee counterfeited him- 
selfe to bee a foole, was called Brutus, yet hee imitated his fashions and 
his wisdome.” He made, indeed, “sport to the pages and ruffling cour- 
tiers that attended in the court of his uncle and father-in-law ;” never- 
theless, ‘‘ the young prince noted them well enough, minding one day to 
bee revenged in such manner, that the memorie thereof shoulde remaine 
perpetually to the world.” For the justification of Brutus’s conduct 
we are then referred, marginally, to Titus Livius and Halicarnassus, 
whom we are directed to read. Whereupon, to this instance, the author 
adds the example of King David, “that counterfeited the madde man 
among the petie kings of Palestinea, to preserve his life from the subtill 
practices of those kings.” I note these particulars, because in them are 
suggestions to the poet, whether Kyd or Shakspere, for the dramatic 
elevation of the subject. Shakspere derived from such his notion of 
the famous scene between him and Ophelia (act three, scene one). Those 
who were of “quicke spirits,” and had begun to suspect that under 
Hamlet’s seeming “folly there lay hidden a greate and rare subtilty,” 
lost no time in counseling “the king to try and know, if it were possible, 
how to discover the intent and meaning of the young prince ; and they 
could find no better nor more fit invention to entrap him, than to set 
some faire and beawtifull woman in a secret place, that with flattering 
speeches and all the craftiest means she could use, should purposely 
seek to allure his mind.” But Hamlet had a friend, who, by timely 
warning, saved him from the snare. “He gave Hamlet intelligence in 
what danger he was like to fall, if by any meanes he seemed to obaye, 
or once like the wanton toyes and vicious provocations of the gentie- 
woman sent thither by his uncle. Which much abashed the prince, as 
then wholy beeing in offection to the lady, but by her hee was likewise 
informed of the treason, as being one that from her infancy loved and 
favoured him, and would have been exceedingly sorrowfull for his mis- 
fortune, whome shee loved more than herselfe.” In all this (and more 
that I do not quote), we have the two episodes of Horatio and Ophelia 
distinctly foreshadowed. The scene of this incident is a solitary place 


within the woods, the one evidently in which Saxo-Grammaticus locates 
the absurd equestrian adventure related by him, but for which Belle- 
forest, like a true Frenchman, appears to have substituted an amorous 
temptation. That of Hamlet’s interview with his mother immediately 
follows ; but there is, in his account, no Hamlet “dancing upon the 
straw, clapping his hands, and crowing like a cock ;” but the unfortunate 
counsellor of the king hides himself behind the veritable arras of the 
lay. ° 

: Yet the imitations of chanticleer are not altogether omitted ; they 
are cunningly modified. Hamlet, “craftie and politique,” according to 
Belleforest, when “within the chamber, doubting some treason, and 
fearing if he should speake severely and wisely to his mother, touching 
his secret practices, he should be understood, and by that means inter- 
cepted, used his ordinary manner of dissimulation, and began to come 
like a cocke, beating with his armes (in such manner as cockes use to 
strike with their wings) upon the hanging of the chamber; whereby, 
feeling something stirring under them, he cried ‘A rat, a rat!’” &c. 
The speech thereafter made by Hamlet to his mother is, in the novel 
and improved version, quite a finished oration, extending to several 
pages, and, with some coarseness, containing not a few poetic sugges- 
tions. The following paragraph is good; and reminds us of a passage 
in Milton, as well as of the comparison between the two brothers in 
Shakspere’s tragedy. 

“Tt is licentiousness only that hath made you deface out of your 
minde the memory of the valor and vertues of the good king, your hus- 
band and my father: it was an unbridled desire that guided the daughter 
of Roderick to embrace the tyrant Fengon, and not to remember Hor- 
vendile (unworthy of so strange intertainment), neither that he killed 
his brother traiterously, and that shee, being his father’s wife, betrayed 
him, although he so well favoured and loved her, that for her sake he 
utterly bereaved Norway of her riches and valiant souldiers to augment 
the treasures of Roderick, and make Geruthe wife to the hardyest prince 
of Europe ; it is not the part of a woman, much lesse of a princesse, in 
whome all modesty, curtesse, compassion, and love, ought to abound, 
thus to leave her deare child to fortune in the bloody and murtherous 
hands of a villain and traytor. Bruite beasts do not so, for lyons, tygers, 
ounces, and leopards fight for the safety and defence of their whelpes ; 
and birds that have beakes, claws, and wings, resist such as would ravish 
them of their young ones ; but you, to the contrary, expose and deliver 
mee to death, whereas ye should defend me. Is not this as much as if 
you should betray me, when you, knowing the perverseness of the tyrant 
and his intents, ful of deadly counsell as touching the race and image of 
his brother, have not once sought, nor desired to finde the meanes, to 
save your child (and only son), by sending him into Swethland, Norway, 
or England, rather than to leave him as a pray to youre infamous 
adulterer ? Bee not offended, I praye you, madame, if transported with 
dolour and grief, I speake so boldly unto you, and that I respect you 
lesse than duetie requireth! for you, having forgotten mee, and wholy 
rejected the memorye of the deceased king, my father, must not be 
abashed if I also surpasse the bounds and limits of due consideration,” 

The queen’s reply to all this is not without a certain dignity. She 
assures her son that she had not once “consented to the death and 
murther of her husband ;” and Shakspere credits her with this assur- 
ance in the second draught of his tragedy. Further, she complots 
with Hamlet in his purpose of revenge. 

The story of Hamlet’s voyage to England ;' his behaviour there, and 
his return, with the other matters to the end of his story, is much the 
same in both accounts: that, I mean, of Saxo-Grammaticus, and Belle- 
forest. But one thing must be especially noted. The melancholy of 
Hamlet is in the novel-historie treated of by name, and the philosophical 
cause of it assigned—namely, his inclination for the supernatural. 





“ For that in those dayes, the north pazts of the worlde, living as then 
under Sathan’s laws, were full of inchanters, so that there was not any 
young gentleman whatsoever that knew not something therein sufficient 
to serve his turne, if need required: as yet in those days in Gothland 
and Biarmy, there are many that knew not what the Christian religion 
permitteth, as by reading the histories of Norway and Gothland, you 
maie easilie perceive; and so, Hamlet, while his father lived, had bin 
instructed in that devilish art, whereby the wicked spirite abuseth man_ 
kind, and adviseth him (as he can) of things past.” Here is, manifestly 
the suggestion of the ghost, and of the hero’s suspicion, that 


i devil hath power 
‘o assume a pleasing shape; yea, and, perha 
Out of my weakness, and my tare Mees . 6. 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me,”’ 


The following is the passage that excites his melancholy : “ It touch- 
eth not the matter herein to discover the parts of devination in man, 





and whether this prince, by reason of hig over great melancholy, had 
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received those impressions, devining that, which -never anything but 
himself had - before declared, like the philosophers, who, discoursing of 
divers deep points of philosophy, attribute the force of those devinations 
to such as are saturnists by complection, who oftentimes speake of 
things which, their fury ceasing, they then already can hardly under- 
stand who are the pronouncers,” &, Here we have the melancholy 
and philosophical prince and supernaturalist depicted to the life; and, 
furthermore, in passages which we have no room to cite, the subject 
enlarged upon and enforced by extended reasonings, and historical 
examples in reference to magical operations. Here, too, is drawn out 
at fall, what Shakspere only hints at in the matter of Ophelia; that is, 
the want of self-control in Hamlet with regard to women. “This 
fault,” adds the novel-historian, “ was in the great Hercules, Sampson, 
and the wiseth man that ever lived upon the earth, following this traine, 
therein impaired his wit ; and the most noble, wise, valiant, and dis- 
ereet personages of our time, following the same course, have left us 
many notable examples of their worthy and notable verlucy.” In a 
word the tragedy of Hamlet is written in the very spirit of te Iystorie ; 
the events being restricted within dramatic limits, and the action sub- 
limated by the working of the poetic genius dealing with prosaic and 
merely didactic materials, extracting their essence, and re embodying 
it in a new and artistic form, of which beauty was the principal and 
a necessary feature. 

It may thus appear that it was not ata leap that the author of the 
tragedy of Hamlet effected his transit from the chronicle of Saxo- 
Grammaticus, but that there were intermediate stages, ly which rude 
history became purified into philosophy, sud was prepared for the high 
poetic purpose for which it was finally destined. We thus see the 
spirit of Shakspere, and perhaps of his predecessor Kyd, working not 
alone, but in communion with the spirit of the epoch in which they 
lived ; while that spirit itself acknowledged its relationship with the 
past, and the various changes to which it had been liable in its progress 
towards the state of perfection in which our poets found it. And this 
consideration serves to explain the immortality of those works which 
were the results of such influences, not by arbitrary creation of the 
poet, but as the growths of time, and the products of nature in the 
appointed order of her manifestations. 





FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaAInge.—(From a Correspondent.) —The 
fifth Museum Concert, on the 8th January, was crowded. The 
tronage bestowed by amateurs on these concerts is deserved, 
‘or not only are performed old and new first-class works, sym- 
phonies, overtures, grand vocal pieces, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, lieder, &c., but virtuosi who visit our town on their 
artistic tours are introduced, and rising talent brought forward, 
so that the institution deserves protection. The conductor, 
Herr Franz Messer, directs the performances with ability. On 
the above-mentioned evening we heard—besides a symphony of 
Mendelssohn, an overture by Robert Schumann, and a new (to 
us) scena aud aria of C. M. von Weber, introduced in the opera 
Lodoiska—a triple concertoof Beethoven, played by Herr Heakel, 
preceirte)s Heinrich Wolf (violin), and George Hausmann, 
rom London (violoncello). This gave unqualified satisfaction. 
Herr G. Hausmann, our compatriot, sustains his reputation by 
means of solid acquirement and thorough knowledge of the 
instrument he professes. The Staduarius violoncello of 
Herr Hausmann excited the greatest admiration. Besides the 
trio he played in a Swiss fantasia with the greatest success. 
Herr Hausmann gives a concert next week previous to his 
departure for Vienna.—Didaskalia. 
fusicaL AGENcy.—We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to our advertisement columns, by which it will be seen 
that Messrs. Mapleson and Co. have established a musical 
agency, for the transaction of engagements between managers, 
artists, &c. The Messrs. Mapleson’s experience in the above 
affairs has been the work of upwards of half a century. The 
managers, secretaries, promoters, and committees of our musical 
festivals, philharmonic societies, &c., may now be relieved of one 
of their greatest anxieties, viz.: the immense disappointment 
and inconvenience experienced when, upon the eve of any of 
their public performances, they may be informed that through 
indisposition or any unforeseen cause an artist will not be able 
to fulfil his engagement. A simple telegraphic message to the 
above agency would immediately remedy the disappointment. 
Such an agency was a great desideratum. Messrs. Mapleson 
appear to be adeaizably fitted to carry it out, 








MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From a Corr nt.) 

Arter presenting The Messiah (some time since), under the 
direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner, the Committee of the Lancashire Festival Concerts 
gave a second entertainment (of a miscellaneous character, but 
of equal attractions), in Free Trade Hall. No success could be 
greater, or better deserved ; and nothing less than the very 
interesting performances that were listened to with delight by a 
numerous audience, on this occasion, could have atoned for so 
grievous a disappointment as the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who, though he had been announced, was prevented by severe 
indisposition from appearing. 

The concert began with an excellent performance of Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat—one of the three masterpieces in that style 
produced by the great musician in 1788, the year after Don 
Giovanni. No one understands this music better than Professor 
Bennett, who was nurtured in it. A duet from Lucia di 
Lammermoor was then very well sung by Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Mr. Weiss; and this was succeeded by Mr. 
Weiss’s own song, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” given by him- 
self with characteristic expression. Some variations on “Sul 
margine d’un rio,” introduced by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
were astonishing as displays of vocal facility; and a ballad of 
Mr. Hatton’s, intrusted to Miss Helen Walker (of the Liverpool 
cheap concerts), pleased by the unaffected manner in which it 
was delivered. 

The pianoforte concerto, No. 1, of Mendelssohn—performed 
with marvellous vigour and fluency, accompanied with the most 
refined and exquisite taste, by Miss Arabella Goddard, the 
undisputed queen of contemporary pianists—was the richest 
treat of the evening, at least to all the lovers of genuine art who 
enjoyed the advantage of being present. It was gratifying, 
moreover, to find such fine pure music, and such masterly 
playing, devoid of all pretence and affectation, thoroughly appre- 
ciated at Free Trade Hall—where concertos and symphonies 
are of rare occurrence. The applause at the end was enthu- 
siastic; and Miss Arabella Goddard may now be said to have 
won and received the freedom of Manchester city. ~ 

The second part opened with a spirited performance of the 
overture to Zauberfléte, into the manifold beauties of which 
Professor Bennett entered with congenial spirit. Mr. Weiss 
then gave, with his accustomed fire and energy, the racy and 
irresistible air, “I’m a roamer,” from Mendelssohn’s comic 
opera, Heimkehr (the only one which his reluctant survivors 
have granted to the world) ; and this was followed by another 
splendid exhibition of pianoforte pla\ing, from the fairy fingers 
of Miss Arabella Goddard, who having asserted her supremacy 
in the classical style, now proved with equal success her entire 
mastery of its opposite. The piece she selected—Thalberg’s 
Masaniello—is crowded with difficulties ; but these were van- 
quished with consummate ease. The whole performance electri- 
fied the audience, who recalled the young pianist amid shouts of 
applause, and insisted unanimously upon another display. Miss 
Goddard complied; and the touching grace, combined with 
brilliancy and neatness, with which sie performed some varia- 
tions on “ Home, sweet home” (attributable, if I am not mis- 
taken, to Mr. Vincent Wallace), enchanted every one, and led 
to another flattering “ ovation.” 

An Irish ballad, by Mad. Sherrington ; Mr. Balfe’s “Merry 
Zingara,” by Miss Walker; the splendid war march of the 
Levites, from Mendelssohn’s Athaliah, brought to an end a 
concert that reflected credit on every one engaged, and on no 
one more than the accomplished musician who directed the 
performances. 





Hentey-on-Tuames—(From a Correspondent)—The same 
rogramme, which conferred such satisfaction when the Braham- 
umagalli party appeared at Maidenhead, was equally successful 

at the Town Hall, in this quiet place. There was a numerous 
audience, including many fashionables. “Encores” were in great 
request, which unnecessarily lengthened the entertainment. The 
heroine and hero of the evening were Signora Fumagalli and 
Mr, Charles Braham, The lady pleasing every one, not only by 
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her brilliant Italian vocalising, but ber agreeable singing in | 


English; the latter creating the usual furore with his father’s 
atriotic songs. The little party has created quite a sensation 
in this neighbourhood. 

Martow—(From a Correspondent).—This pretty old town 
(once the residence of the poet Shelley—who derived his im- 
pressions for the scenery of Alastor from the Thames and 
Borham Wood) was thrown into musical excitement by a concert 
of a very attractive nature, given under the auspices of Mr. 
Charles Braham, the other vocalists being Signora Fumagalli 
and Di Giorgi; conductor, Sig. Vianesi. The Town Hall was 
filled by a highly select company ; there were a great many 
encores (especially to Signora Fumagalli and Mr, Braham), and 
the whole entertainment went off with the utmost possible éclat. 

Amateur Musica, Society, Brixton —(From a Corre- 
spondent).—This Society gave their first concert of the season 
on Wednesday last, in the hall of the new Institution at 
Brixton, the office of conductor being taken by Mr. Boosé. 
The programme opened with Haydn’s Symphony (Letter Q,) 
which was given with precision and effect. The same praise 
may, be awarded to the execution of Mayer’s overture to Ade- 
laide, and of that of Auber’s Masuniello, especially the latter. 
The instrumental gems, however, were a concertunte duet ar- 
ranged for pianoforte and clarionet, from Hérold’s opera of Le 
Pré aux Clercs, and a cornet-a-piston solo, “Vivi tu,” from 
Anna Bolena, by an amateur. The first piece was performed by 
the eminent clarionet player, M. Lazarus, and his young and 
promising daughter, both charming the audience by their bril- 
liant execution. The vocal department was not so strong as 
the instrumental, but reflected much credit on so young a 
society. The scena “Softly sighs,” from Der Freischiitz, may be 
mentioned »s the most satisfactory achievement. There were 
several attempts to obtain encores in the course of the evening, 
notwithstanding the rule of the society forbidding them. 
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Tue absence of Mr. Charles Kean from the dramatic fes- 
tivities in honour of the nuptials of the Princess Royal has 
been commented upon far and wide; but not a word has 
been said about the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, our greatest 
English singer, from the performance of English opera, to 
which one night in the programme was devoted. Now here 
is a case that stands exclusively upon its own merits. 
Mr. Reeves never directed any representations of English 
opera at Windsor Castle, at which palatial residence—be it 
said, with deference—foreign musical talent is almost exclu- 
sively patronised. He was, therefore, in no position to 
charge the Court with ingratitude on account of services 
overlooked. He had incurred no obloquy on behalf of the 
Court, through the forced exercise of a strict and rigid 
thrift. The unwelcome task of selecting, from among 
his fellow artists, those presumed worthier than the rest— 
on the ground of morality and manners, no less than 
on that of professional ability—to exhibit their talents 
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operatic amusements, there is no accounting for the fact of 


_ | Mr. Reeves not being invited to appear on Thursday night. 


| Any question of terms would have been out of the question 
/at sucha time. Our great tenor is too loyal a subject to 
| haggle about money matters, where the gratification of the 
| highest personages of the realm, together with a large circle 
| of their relatives and friends, was at issue. At such a crisis 
he would have sung gratuitously, rather than disappoint 
such illustrious pleasure-seekers; and thus, if it was indis- 
pensable that the profits of the enterprise should not be 
lessened by the extravagant demands of singers and players, 
that important desideratum would not have been imperiled 
by Mr. Reeves. 

Every one who reads the Musical World knows our opinion 
of Mr. Balfe’s Rose of Castille, and of its admirably effective 
performance, under the superintendance of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. We shall not, therefore, be accused of any want of 
consideration for the talent and liberality expended on the 
production of that opera at the Lyceum theatre. Nor is the 
high regard we have always expressed for the remarkable 
accomplishments of Miss Louisa Pyne at all compromised 
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in the protest we are making. Mr. Sims Reeves is 
universally acknowledged to be the legitimate represen- 
tative of English song at this actual period—the Braham, 
in short, of his day. To pass him over, on such an 
occasion, was, consequently, to ignore his position as 
an artist, and to reflect an vunmerited slight upon 
himself as an individual. To say the very least, the 
manager of the State performances should have applied 
to Mr. Reeves at the outset. The names of Mr. Balfe, the 
most popular English composer, and Miss Louisa Pyne, the 
best English stage songstress, were no doubt indispensable ; 
but Mr. Balfe’s Rose of Castille was surely not indispensable. 
In the Bohemian Girl Miss Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves 
could have appeared together; and then the distinguished 
foreigners who were Her Majesty's guests, might have been 
convinced that England possessed, at any rate, two singers 
not to be matched in Germany or Belgium. 

Mr. Sims Reeves may indulge in the consolation that, 
even had he been invited, he must have respectfully 
declined the invitation. Nevertheless, had the courtesy 
been extended to him which is his due, the admission of 
his just claim to preference as the first of English singers 
might have cheered him in his illness, and have helped in 
some measure to accelerate his convalescence—thus restoring 
him so much the earlier to the public, which entertains too 
high a sense of his deserts to witness any intentional dis- 
regard of them with indifference. 








TRUTH is, indeed, stranger than fiction—stranger with a 
vengeance. We challenge our readers to conjure up before 
their mental vision some formidable image—symbol— 
hieroglyph of dulness, that shall exceed the specimen of 
actual dulness, with which we have been afflicted this week. 
They may, if they will, fancy themselves travelling through 
a tunnel an hundred miles long, in a carriage unprovided 
with a lamp; they may conceive themselves reading a thick 
twelve-monthly volume of the Saturday Review ; they may 
attend, in imagination, the funeral of a person they do not 
know by name; they may cajole themselves into the belief 
that, on a foggy night, they are rolling to the Marylebone 
theatre in an empty Atlas omnibus ; they may dream that 
they are wituessing Mr. * * * * ’s spick-and-span new comic 
entertainment on a wet night, in an atmosphere hazed 
with the steam from seven gingham umbrellas; they 
may saunter, auspice Beckford, through the halls of Eblis, 
with hands clapped upon their aching hearts; they may 
roam, Shelley-conducted, through the desert of Ozymandias. 
But let them spur their imagination, ransack their memory, 
read, dream, invent, as they list ; we defy them to produce 
a visionary dulness, that shall equal the actual dulness of 
Macbeth as performed last Tuesday on the stage of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, before the Queen, and the host of Royal 
and ducal guests, who honour our land on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal. How, in the presence of 
that vast dreariness, must the august party have sighed for 
the mythical period, recorded in nursery rhymes, when a pie, 
that when opened, disclosed two dozen singing blackbirds 
was deemed a “ pretty dish” for the entertainment of royalty. 
The pie was a lively—melodious pie—a sort of “Musical 
World” in pastry—but the tragedy—oh, the tragedy of 
Tuesday last ! —— 

We don’t blame anybody; our powers of discernment are 
deadened, when we wish to trace the immense dulness 





of Tuesday’s tragedy to some definite cause, or to ascribe it 
to some particular individual. Nay, we do not believe 
that any individual shoulders are strong enough to bear 
that mighty weight of dulness, which distinguished the 
evening of the 19th instant. When one sits in a dark 
room, one does not say that the darkness is in the corner, or 
behind the chair, or under the table. One simply says, “ Jt 
is dark.” So, on Tuesday, the effect could only be described 
by the phrase, “ Z¢ is dull.” 

The torture of dulness endured by the actors must have 
been something amazing: even we, who are still suffering 
from the dead weight distributed among the audience, cannot 
conceive the melancholy sublime. To utter speech after 
speech, without any acknowledgment beyond the merest 
modicum of applause given by a few scattered enthusiasts, 
and those situated in the least distingué part of the house— 
to observe that the faces of the spectators are turned in any 
direction rather than that of the stage—to be aware, by a 
sort of infallible instinct, that the back of a box, whence the 
stage cannot be seen at all, is rather selected than avoided 
by the man who has paid a fabulous number of guineas for 
the whole small tenement ;—to find the Royal party arrive 
in the midst of one’s best speech ; to feel that whether one 
acts well or badly, it will be all the same, as far as any 
excitement is concerned—truly the state of mind produced 
by circumstances such as these must be perfectly indescri- 
bable. Mr. Phelps took a world of pains with Macbeth. 
We regret that so much pains were bestowed on such a 
thankless task. One wish—the wish that Macbeth would 
come to a conclusion, pervaded the entire audience, and the 
man who could gabble the quickest would have been deemed 
the Roscius of the night. 

The gift of prophecy is not lost; it exists in Mr. Charles 
Kean. Like a true Jeremiah, he foresaw what a dismal affair 
a “festival” Macbeth would be, unless he had full power to 
make of it a grand Shaksperean spectacle, and he wisely 
kept out of the concern. Such a mere ordinary style of 
producing a work, some three hours in length, and a serious 
work into the bargain, could never make a figure on an occa- 
sion of public rejoicing. Very respectable castles—very 
respectable woods—very respectable armies—soldiers, well- 
picked, though few—but no more suited to an audience 
accustomed to the Princess's Richard II. or Winter's Tale, 
than orange wine to the epicure in claret. Oh, says some- 
body, we grant you that Mr. Kean puts things better on 
the stage, and that in his little theatre he could make a 
better show of Macbeth than was made at the big theatre 
in the Haymarket. Well, Sir Somebody, and a show 
was just what was wanted for Tuesday night. People 
did not pay £20 for a box, in which they might think 
—reflect—meditate ; they wanted to look on bright and 
lively things ; and if the stage presented a fine sight, as 
well as the royal box, so much the better. It was a great 
hardship on tragic actors, accustomed to well-merited ap- 
plause, that they should merely serve as foils to a festive 
entertainment. If Mr. Kean had been entrusted with full 
powers, he would have got up Macbeth in grand spectacle— 
or he would haye left it alone altogether. As he was not so 
entrusted, he did not choose to be the central figure in such 
a middling picture as was exhibited on Tuesday. The 
Hamlet of the day is indeed under deep obligation to his 
‘‘prophetic soul.” Many who applauded him for his 
“pluck” doubted the expediency of his conduct in refusing 
to take part in the festival performances ; but surely all 
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who witnessed Macbeth on Tuesday must be impressed with 
a sense of his consummate wisdom. 

At all events he gained a happy evening. While tho 
tragedians at Her Majesty's Theatre were toiling, faintly 
cheered, to make Macbeth palatable to an unwilling audience, 
Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess’s was going on with his 
Hamlet as glibly as possible, greeted by enthusiastic ladies 
and uproarious gentlemen as the representative of the 
British stage—the martyr of courtly caprice. Then he 
mide his speech (printed in another column), declaring his 
loyalty to the public, and the public with acclamations ac- 
cepted the homage. Of a truth, in the case of Mr. Charles 
Kean, the crown of martyrdom has proved a crown of roses. 





Music appears to be making enormous strides in Yankee- 
land. “ Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit,” may possibly 
represent, with a near approximation to truth, the actual 
condition of the divine art in the Emperor City ; but that 
some kind of enthusiasm attends its various manifestations 
there can scarcely be a doubt. To draw any conclusions 
from the criticisms of the American press would be a task 
beyond the faculty of common men ; and we shall therefore 
not attempt it. The American press is much in the same 
state as the press of France (Paris), Austria (Vienna), Prussia 
(Berlin), and Italy (length and breadth), with respect to 
art. It is either eccentric quand méme, or the mouthpiece 
of cliques. The former applies to the great morning and 
weekly journals that can boast of thousands of readers ; the 
latter to the “class”-papers that are scarcely read at all. 
Nevertheless the mere records of facts—independent of 
avowed opinions (equivalent to the professions of advocates, 
engaged, pro or con, in legal disputes or criminal actions)— 
may be in some sort accepted as a tolerably genuine reflec- 
tion of what is really passing, and from these we learn that 
music is making enormous strides in Yankee-Land. 

Perhaps no city in the two hemispheres is so thoroughly 
humbugged, with regard to the real merits and demerits 
of musical artists (singers, players, and composers,) as 
New York—with the solitary exception of Paris. And 
this is the more singular, because the Americans really 
love music, and besides are as shrewd, sagacious, far- 
seeing, and suspicious a people as can be named on the face 
of the globe. It is indeed extraordinary that such 
a people should be so easily led by the nose. A noble, 
liberal, generous, and highly intellectual people, moreover, 
able to compete in politics, morals, and philosophy, with any 
of the nations of the Old World—a people, in short, so like 
ourselves, that their very jealousy springs from the fact of 
their being English to such a degree that they cannot be 
super-English! And yet, wherever their “amusements” are 
in question (and music—just the same as in England—is 
their chief amusement), they are tutored by a self-elected 
conclave of interested and superficial judges as though they 
were absolutely in leading strings. The fact is inexplicable, 
but it is not the less true. ‘The progress of the American 
press in all matters of commercial and political importance 
has been unprecedented in the history of the world; and yet 
in such a simple (or apparently simple) matter as the philo- 
sophy of social recreation, they are no better off than the 
nations of mouldy Europe, which drag on a snail-like 
existence under the blindest of despotisms. 





Mr, Suis Rexves is at Brighton, still indisposed. Repose 
and sea air, however, will speedily enable him to resume his 
professional duties. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


TxE first of the Four Festival Performances, in honour of the 
approaching royal nuptials, was given on Tuesday evening. We 
append the programme, in extenso, which will save a world of 
trouble. A glance will enable our readers to understand how 
both the tragedy and the farce were played :— 

MACBETH, 
(Preceded by Spohr’s Overture to Macbeth,) 
With Locke’s incidental Music. 
The scenery arranged by Mr. Charles Marshall. 
CHARACTERS :— 
(King of Scotland) ... Mr. T. C, Harris. 
} (Sons of the King) { Mise G. Dorkes 
J re o ] iS. 
— ome } (Generals of the King’s army) ... { - A lose. 
Macduff Mr. Howe. 
Lennox t » (Noblemen of Scotland) ... { Mr. Seyton. 
Rosse Mr. Belford 
Fleance .., (Son to Banquo) ... Miss Williams 
Siward (General of the English forces) Mr. Meagreson 
Seyton, Mr. C, Fenton. Physician, ... Mr, Ranoe. 
1st Officer, Mr. Lee. 2nd Officer, Mr. Lickford. 
Lady Macbeth, ... Miss Helen Faucit. 
Gentlewoman, ws ... Miss Rawlings. 
The Three Witches, Messrs. Emery, Ray, and Lewis Ball. 
Hecate, ... — en Mr, Weiss. 
Singing Witches—Mad. Weiss, Madlle. Sedlatzek, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Winn, and Mr. Bartleman. 

At the end of the play the National Anthem, by Madame Weiss, 
Madlle. Sedlatzek, Mr. Weiss, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Winn, and Mr. 
Bartleman, assisted by Mr. Benedict’s Vocal Association of 300 


voices, 
Mr. Benedict. 


Duncan ... 
Malcolm 
Donalbain 


Conductor of the Music, 


To conclude with Mr. Oxenford’s Farce of 
TWICE KILLED. 


«» Mr, Keeley. 
Mr. Kinloch. 

Mr. Clark. 

es .. Mr, Tilbury. 

Mr. W. Templeton. 

Mr. Glindon. 

Mrs. Leigh Murray. 

Miss Oliver. 
ae nae oF Mrs. Keeley. 
that the cast of Macbeth was not as strong 
as it might have been. The names of the artists, two or 
three allowed for, were altogether unknown to fame. Had 
Mr. Charles Kean, for instance, appeared in the principal 
character, with Mr. Phelps as Macduff, Mr. Anderson as 
Banquo, and Mr. Creswick as Rosse, it would at least have 
represented our English strength in tragedy, if not have been 
exactly a model representation. As it was, to speak within 
bounds, with the exception of Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Howe, 
the acting was mediocre from first to last, and must have 
considerably “bored” the Royal visitors, 

Thanks to Mr. Phelps’ laboured elocution, studied delivery, 
and slow acting, the performance of Macbeth did not terminate 
until midnight. The Royal party, who arrived at the end of 
the second act of the tragedy, and remained until the end of 
the farce, did not quit the theatre before one o’clock. Upon 
their entrance the audience displayed the most praiseworth 
decorum in not interrupting the performance by any cuthoaak 
of loyalty. When the tragedy was over, acclamations resounded 
from all parts of the house, which Her Majesty graciously 
acknowledged by rising and saluting the audience. The 
National Anthem was given, not with solos as we have been 
accustomed to, but in quartett and chorus. The audience 
received the anthem with tumultuous applause, and three 
cheers were successively given from the gallery for the Queen, 
the Princess Royal, and the Prince of Prussia. 

The interior of the house has been renovated and newly 
decorated. The warm red winter furniture has disappeared, 
and the golden-amber, the livery of the season, has taken its 
place, The usual aspect of the theatre is scarcely to be recog« 


Mr. Euclid Facile, ; 
Mr. Ralph Reckless, —... ove 
Tom, (his Servant) ... 
Mr. Holdfast, oa 
Mr. Fergus Fable, 
Robert, 
- Mrs. Facile, ... is _ 
Miss Julia Flighty, 
Fanny Pepper, 
It is to be lamented 
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nised. The panels of the boxes are entirely concealed by a 
covering of pink glazed muslin, over which are suspended 
hangings of white open-work embroidered lace, giving great 
lightness and elegance to the whole. The hangings are sur- 
mounted by festoons of artificial flowers, united at the junction 
of the boxes with coronals, wreaths or garlands bound with blue 
and white satin ribbon. In front of the grand tier there is, in 
addition, a draping of blue satin, united by flower-knots 
composed of significant white lilies and orange blossoms, which 
lends an especial brilliancy to this part of the theatre. The 
four candelabra which M. Jullien at his concerts used as supple- 
ments to the grand chandelier, and which look like the satellites 
of Jupiter, afford additional light, and more than supply the 
Place of departed lustres of last season. In fine, the interior 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre is more splendid than ever, and the 
decorations have been so universally admired, that it is probable 
Mr. Lumley will preserve them throughout the year. 
The second Festival Performance took place on Thursday, 
and comprised the following programme :— 
THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
Music by M. W. Balfe. 
Words by Messrs. Falconer and A. Harris, 
The scenery arranged by Mr. Charles Marshall, 
The opera produced by Mr, Edward Stirling. 
The costumes by Mr. 8, May. 
CHARACTERS ! 
Mr. Ferdinand Glover. 
Mr. A. St. Albyn. 
‘ Mr. George Honey. 
Mr. Wallworth. 
: Mr. Edmonds, 
(a Muleteer) ... Mr, Harrison, 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Donna Carmen ai ove Miss Susan Pyne. 
Beatrice... ..» Miss M. Prescott. 
Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


Don Pedro ed 
Don Sallust 
Don’ Florio 
Pablo 
Usher 
Manvel 
Elvira 


To conclude with the Farce of 
BOOTS AT THE SWAN. 
CHARACTERS : 
Mr. Henry Higgins Mr. G. Murray. 
Frank Friskly Mr. G. Vining. 
Peter Pippin tee ; dee Mr. H. Wigan. 
Jacob Earwig Mr. Robson. 

Cecilia Moonshine Miss Castleton. 

Emily Trevor Miss Cotterell. 
Sally Smith an as Mrs. Emden. 
Betty Jenkins Miss Evans, 

This performance was far superior to that of Tuesday—in the 
principal piece, be it understood, since Farce in England could 
not be more effectively represented than by a company in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley were the principal actors, and by such an 
inimitable specimen as Mr. Oxenford’s Z'wice Killed. The con- 
trast between the two nights was remarkable. Macbeth, 
Shakspere’s mighty tragedy, was so inefliciently represented, 
as to ennuiée the Royal party, bore the audience, and throw a 
wet blanket over the whole proceedings. The Rose of Castille, 
on the other hand, was delightfully executed, and went off with 
infinite spirit. No one was wearied, and the Queen and her 
illustrious visitors appeared thoroughly to enjoy. There were 
three encores—to Mr. Harrison, in the “ Muletecr’s Song ” and 
the ballad “Though rank and fame have tempted thee,” and 
to Miss Pyne in “ The Convent Cell.” 

The Royal party arrived at the beginning of the second act, 
about nine o'clock, and took their places amid the most respect- 
ful silence, the audience maintaining the same decorum they did 
the first night. At the conclusion of the opera, the public gave 
vent to their smothered enthusiasm, and broke forth into thun- 
ders of applause. Her Majesty graciously bowed, and retired 
from the box, followed by her distinguished guests. The cur- 
tain then rose, and discovered the whole operatic company on 
the stage, Mr, Alfred Mellon elevated his bdton, and the 
National Anthem was commenced in full chorus. The people 
stood up, but the chief attraction was wanting, Her Majesty not 
being present. The Royal lady, however, soon returned to her 
place, and was welcomed with vehement applause from the 





entire audience. Mr, Harrison then sang the verse, be- 
ginning— 
“O Lord, our God arise, 

Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall !’— 
delivering it with so much emphasis, and making every note and 
word tell with so much point, as to excite the assembly to 
greater enthusiasm than before. At the end of the anthem, 
Her Majesty, after bowing most graciously to all around her, 
retired to the refreshment-room. In about twenty minutes, the 
whole party returned, and remained to the end of the farce, 
which they seemed to enjoy most heartily, being apparently 
delighted beyond measure at the inimitable drolleries of Mr. 
Robson. 

The whole performance was over at half-past eleven, and 
everybody left the theatre delighted and amused at the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

To-night, Za Sonnambula, with Madlle. Piccolomini as Amina, 
and Sig. Giuglini as Elvino. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Mr. Hullah resumed his orchestral concerts, on Tuesday 
evening, with distinguished and well-merited success. These 
entertainments might appropriately be denominated “ Winter 
Philharmonics,” their exclusively classical character and the 
scrupulous pains that accompany their preparation taken into 
account. the series is to consist of six ; and if at each perform- 
ance Mr. Hullah can manage to bring forward the same amount 
of interesting novelty (in the form of works by great masters, 
so rarely presented as to possess all the charm of that desirable 
element of attraction) he will render essential service to the 
cause of true art, and entitle himself to the gratitude of the 
musical public—more especially that section of it which 

atronizes the “shilling area,” and which, it is only fair to add, 

as been already in a great measure indoctrinated hy the 
example of M. Jullien. The programme of Tuesday night’s 
concert well deserves being cited, since it was not only 
judiciously varied, but composed of masterpieces without 
exception :— 





PART I. , 
.« Mendelssohn. 


Overture—* Ruy Blas’ ... 
Mozart. 


Aria—“ A te, fra tanti affanni,” Mr. Thorpe Peed _... 

Preludes and Fugues—Pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard awa ies jaa ade aie xed 

Aria—* Vieni, torna,” Miss Messent 

Symphony in F (No. 8)... 


J. 8. Bach. 
Handel. 
Beethoven. 


PART II, 
Rondo Brillant on a Russian air—Pianoforte, Miss 
Arabella Goddard... ote as se eee 
Aria—* Agitato da smania funesta,” Mr. Santley Paer. 
Overture and Finale (1st Act), ‘ Cosi fan tutte” Mozart. 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn—five of 
the giants of music—were thus worthily represented ; and 
nothing was wanted to complete the illusion but one of the 
sacred or secular songs of Haydn, which (as Mozart’s name ap- 
peared twice) might have taken the place of the air from Davidde 
Penitente—fine as that undoubtedly is, and genuine uncorrupted 
Mozart, The advantage of such a change would have been two- 
fold, since, besides adding another illustrious name to the pro- 
gramme, it might have spared a young and inexperienced singer 
from adventuring on a task considerably beyond his powers. 
The names of Hummel and Paer, satellites moving in 
very different orbits, enhanced the value of the selec- 
tion; for, although they cannot be numbered with the 
luminaries that shed the greatest glory on art, they are among 
those who have, more or less nearly approached them. Paer 
(a favourite of Napoleon I., and predecessor of Cherubini as 
director of the Paris Conservatoire), though not a man of genius, 
nor even a great musician, was one of the most prolific and 
skilful of Italian composers, and until the star of Rossini ap- 
peared on the horizon, was the operatic hero of his time. Before 
that star he paled; and, after an interregnum of useless jealousy 
and envy, began to imitate the very rival he affected to despise, 
thus losing his individual style and with it his hold upon the 


Humwel. * 
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ublic. The air from J Fuorisciti (“The Freebooters”), one of 

aer’s latest and feeblest operas—an English version of which 
was given in London, a quarter of a century ago, at the Lyceum 
(then “ = pe Opera”)—is an instance in point. Mr. Santley 
sang it with spirit, but it did not create any sensation. 

Hummel had a better chance. The selection of his Rondo 
for pianoforte and orchestra, founded on a Russian melody, was 
happy for more reasons than one. Few of the compositions of 
Hummel,—one of the most consummate professors of the piano- 
forte, and only second to the greatest musicians, for the number, 
variety, and excellence of his contributions to the instrament— 
excel the Russian fondo in those characteristics which distin- 
guish the author from his precursors, contemporaries, and followers, 
and stamp him at once a master and an original. Like all the 
elaborate pieces of Hummel, this Rondo is immensely difficult, 
and, moreover, demands for its correct aud effective performance 
not merely supple and elastic fingers, but refined and exquisite 
taste. That these qualities should be found in Miss Arabella 
Goddard, who has proved herself a mistress of every known 
school of pianoforte playing, was by no means surprising. Her 
execution of the Rondo, was in every respect perfect, and the more 
to be commended because, amid « profuse abundance of passages 
of display, exacting all the mechanical dexterity of the per- 
former, expression was never once lost sight of, nor the most 
delicate gradations of “light and shade” ever once neglected. 
At the conclusion, Miss Goddard was enthusiastically applauded 
and recalled—obeying the summons with her accustomed reluc- 
tance, and reading a lesson to many artists (foreigners especially), 
who, for a fourth part of the encouragement, are in the habit of 
returning with alacrity to the orchestra, and reseating themselves 
at the instrument, to the surprise rather than satisfaction of 
“indulgent audiences.” The selection from John Sebastian 
Bach, performed with such marvellous spirit and jinesse on this 
occasion by Miss Goddard (who is never more welcome to real 
amateurs of music than when interpreting the profound inspi- 
rations of the patriarch of musicians), canal the fugue in 
B flat, on the name “ Bach” (the leiters of which in German 
represent four musical notes), and the fugue in D major, from 
the “Griepenkerl” collection—each with its prelude. The 
authenticity of the first is disputed by many of the writers on 
Bach ; nevertheless it is preserved in all the editions of his 
work, and, whether composed by himself or by one of his sons 
(Emmanuel is the most likely), is an admirable piece of contra- 
puntal writing. The fugue in D was left by the great musician 
in the form of a sketch, with such ample indications, however, 
as enabled the late M. Czerny to fill it up without much diffi- 
culty. Both are interesting curiosities, and Miss Goddard is 
entitled to as much credit for the artistic impulse that induced 
her to bring them to light, as for the admirable execution which 
rendered them not only clear and intelligible, but highly 
attractive to her hearers, 

Another quasi novelty was the beautiful air, “ Vieni torna, 
Idolo mio,” from Handel’s almost forgotten Teseo), which 
Miss Messent sang remarkably well—to the satisfaction, indeed, 
of every connoisseur present. Mr. Hullah can hardly do better 
than have further recourse to the operas of Handel, which to 
aspiring singers should represent a mine of wealth. The selection 
from Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte constituted a treat of an uncommon 
kind, and would have been still more charming had the per- 
formance been on a par with the music. This, 1owever—the 
delicious overture excepted, which was played with infinite zest 
by the band—was not precisely the case. Moreover, it was a 
mistake to introduce such a long dramatic finale at the termina- 
tion of the concert. It would have been listened to with much 
greater attention at the conclusion of the first part—an arrange- 
ment which might easily have been contrived by placing the 
symphony of Beethoven at the beginning, and the overture of 
Mendelssohn at the end. Both these fine compositions were 
performed with great energy and decision, although the sym- 

a. (the allegretto scherzando in which was encored), would 
have been all the more acceptable if the passages marked 
‘piano” in the score had occasionally been played as indicated 
by the author. 


night by an oratorio—Handel’s Judas Maccabeus—which, on 
the whole, was extremely well performed. With the choruses, 
pathetic, martial, and religious, in which this fine dramatic work 
abounds, the members of Mr. Hullah’s “first upper singing 
class” are sufficiently familiar; and, among the rest, “ Fallen is 
the foe!” and “We never will bow down”—the two most ela- 
borate and magnificent in the oratorio—were, perhaps, never 
more satisfactorily executed in St. Martin’s Hall. The vocal 
solos were intrusted to Misses Kemble, Fanny Rowland, and 
Palmer, Mr. Thorpe Peed, and Mr. Thomas. The most artistic 
singing of the evening was decidedly that of Mr. Thomas, who in 
the air, “The Lord worketh wonders,” distinguished himself 
highly, both as a vocalist and musical declaimer. Mr. Thorpe 
Peed, the new tenor, supplied the place of Mr. Sims Reeves, at a 
very short notice, and being a mere novice was justly entitled to 
indulgence, though at present he is unequal to the arduous music 
which Handel has allotted to the character of Judas Maccabeeus, 
and more especially to the tremendous battle-song—* Sound 
an alarm.” Misses Rowland and Palmer sang their duets re- 
markably well, and in the devotional air of “ Pious orgies,” the 
first-mentioned lady was at once correct and effective. Miss 
Kemble goes on improving, but hardly so fast as might be 
desired. If it be true (as we have been informed) that this 
young lady only commenced the study of the vocal art about 
twelve months since, great hopes may be reasonably entertained 
of her future career. Her intelligence is unquestionable, her voice 
fresh, powerful, and of pleasing quality—the development of its 
range and flexibility depending on that degree of earnest appli- 
cation which it can hardly be doubted she will bestow. We were 
especially pleased with her reading of the well-known song, 
“Q Liberty!” in which the violoncello part was admirably 
played by Mr. Horatio Chipp, and with her sentiment and ex- 
pression in the solo preceding the sublime and touching chorus, 
“Ah, wretched Israel.” In the famous air, “From mighty 
kings,” and in one or two of the recitatives, there were certain 
evidences of inexperience, and even of false. intonation, which 

although they were more than compensated by the many good 
points in her performance, not the less showed the audience, 
while they must have convinced the singer herself, that much 
remains to be acquired before she can assume the position to 
which she ambitiously and honourably aspires. As on previous 
occasions, Miss Kemble met with the heartiest encouragement. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 
Tue third concert of the season was given on Thursday 
evening, at St. Martin’s Hall. The followiag was the pro- 
gramme :— 








PART I, , 
Funeral anthem = ca wii Handel. 
Song to May morning... hy .. Henry Leslie, 
Madrigalian chorus, “In these delightful —_— Purcell 
groves”. via se de et : 
. “Integer vite” 6a eming. 
Part-songs for male voies, Ss pale ~ Kickers 
PART II. 
Glee, “ There is beauty on the mountain” ees J. Goss. 
Part-song, “Ave Maria” .., Henry Smart 


(Composed expressly for the choir, First time of performance.) 
Part-song, “ Departure” ... 2, aa Mendelseohn. 
Glee, “ Haste ye, soft gales” Hi ve Martin. 
Madrigal, “ Now is the month of Maying” «Morley. 


Madrigal, “ Flow, O my tears” Bennett. 
Serenade, “ Blest be the home” add aa Benedict. 
Four-part song for male voices, ‘“ When evening’s 

twilight” eh UP lady oft } Hotton. 
Boat song Henry Leslie. 


The Funeral Anthem of Handel, which excited so much 
attention at the second concert, again found serious and earnest 
appreciation in the Hall. The two-part songs for male voices, 
exquisitely sung, were encored unanimously. An encore was 
also awarded to Mr, Henry Smart’s new contribution—a charm- 
ing pendant to the part-song which excited so much admiration 
at the first and second concerts, The other pieces were more or 
less applauded, and the whole concert seemed to afford unquali- 





The first “orchestral concert” was followed up on Wednesday 


fied satisfaction. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Princess’s.—The feeling prevalent in the theatrical world 
that Mr. Charles Kean has been somewhat slighted in the 
arrangement of the dramatic performances at the Opera 
House, led, on Tuesday night, to a special demonstration of 
respect at the Princess’s Theatre. The house was crammed 
to suffocation in every part by an audience more than usually 
brilliant, and at the conclusion of the second and third acts 
of Hamlet, Mr. Kean was called with an enthusiasm exceed- 
ing the mere avowal of approbation. On the fall of the 
curtain, he was twice summoned, amid the must vociferous 
acclamations, which were immediately hushed when, stepping 
forward, he delivered, in an impressive but unaffected manner, 
the following brief speech :— 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It is not my custom ever to 
address an audience except on the concluding night of a season, 
but I fear that on the present occasion, were I not to respond 
to so remarkable an ebullition of public feeling as that which 

ou have exhibited towards me this evening, my silence might 
' wrongly interpreted. I am deeply sensible of your kindness, 
and beg you to aecept my heartfelt thanks. It would be affecta- 
tion in me to pretend not to understand the motives which have 
influenced this particular excitement, and it is another instance, 
in addition to the many I have already received, that when a 
public man acts in a conscientious and upright manner, the 

ublic will always afford him their sympathy and support. 

hroughout my life I have coveted the verdict of public opinion, 
professionally and socially, and this evening impresses on me a 
most gratifying conviction that my wishes are realised.” 

Renewed cheers followed the delivery of this discourse. 


Lycrtum.—Public curiosity was excited to the uttermost by 
the announcement, a few days ago, of a new drama from the 
pen of the veteran poet, Leigh Hunt. The announcement was 
unusually modest, considering the demonstrative tendencies of 


newspaper advertisements and play-bills. No adjective lauda- 
tory and sounding, was prefixed to the author’s name. The 
piece was arate by Leigh Hunt—no more; and that was 


enough, The simple appellation bespoke a deeper recommenda- 
tion than a column of superlatives. The last in life of that 
glorious galaxy of talent, which shone so conspicuous in the 
commencement of the present century, after a long fit of silence, 
not surprising considering his years, and the repose necessitated 
by a multiplicity of labours, was about to bequeath to the 
world, when it was least expected, a new emanation of his 
genius. The announcement was hailed with mingled delight 
and fear—delight at the prospect of an — work from so 
eminent a hand, and fear lest the work should prove an expirin 
flash of genius, rather than the outpouring of a matured mind, 
with all its power and faculties at command. A dense audience 
assembled at the Lyceum on Wednesday night, to witness the 
representation of Leigh Hunt’s new play; and never, perhaps, 
did the curtain rise on a more excited and interested assembly. 
The new play is entitled, Lovers’ Amazements ; or, How is it to 
End? We agree with our morning contemporaries, the Times 
and Morning Herald, that it belongs more properly to that 
class of representations denominated “ Proverbs,” than to plays 
or dramas. The personages are four in number—two ladies and 
two gentlemen—whose fortunes are interwined in a manner 
somewhat striking and original. Each gentleman has loved 
twice, the first love being merely a momentary feeling, not an 
enduring passion. So with the ladies. They too have loved 
twice, and found first affection but a prelude tothe second. The 
four lovers are well contrasted, but Mr. Leigh Hunt has ex- 
pended his main strength upon the dialogue, which is singularly 
pointed and refined. Even those—and indeed they are not 
few—who are puzzled to make out the mystery of the plot, are 
turned aside from animadversion by the felicity of the thought, 
the grace of the expression, and the quaintness of the humour. 
The difference between Mr. Leigh Hunt and our modern dra- 
matists is remarkable. He has nothing whatsoever in common 
with them.. His conceptions, diction, wit, and delineation of 





character are entirely his own ; or, if they are traceable to any 
source, they must be referred to the Elizabethan period, the 
writers belonging to which he, as everybody who reads must be 
aware, has loved and admired from his earliest days. 

Lovers’ Amazements demands from the artists the utmost 
subtlety and finesse in the acting. When we name Mrs, Alfred 
Mellon, Mrs. Charles Dillon, Mr. J. G. Shore, and Mr. Charles 
Dillon as the personages of the drama, it will be at once seen 
that the characters would have been more strikingly repre- 
sented had the author sketched them with a broader pen and in 
a gas colours. The audience, nevertheless, were satisfied, 
and recalled the four favourites at the fall of the curtain with 
unbounded cheers. An uproarious cry was then raised for Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, when Mr. Charles Dillon appeared leading him on, 
and the whole house rose to greet him with thunders of a 
plause as the veteran poet crossed the stage, apparently deeply 
affected by the enthusiastic demonstration. ‘Subsequently Mr. 
Barrett came on and announced Lovers’ Amazements every 
night until further notice. 


ApeE.PHI.—The new Adelphi drama, The Poor Strollers, pro- 
duced on Monday night, achieved a success that promises to 
make amends to the management for the disappointment caused 
by The Headless Man. Mr. Watts Phillips is the author, whose 
drama, Joseph Chavigny, it may be remembered, produced some 
months since at the Adelphi, was so favorably noticed by the 
press. Zhe Poor Strollers has not the purpose, nor the strength 
of Mr. Phillips’s first play, but it is more amusing, and more 
exciting. The plot is plain and straightforward ; nevertheless, 
it would scarcely repay the trouble of perusal. The scene is 
laid in three different countries—France, England, and Ireland, 
and the author has endeavoured to infuse the national element 
into the last named locality only. The Irishmen, however, to be 
gleaned from the Adelphi Company, are but sorry and listless 
specimens of Patlanders, and the fun and frolic of two scenes are 
entirely lost for want of a bit of the brogue and a knowledge of 
the blarney. The parts of the strollers—an old itinerant musi- 
cian, dancing master and actor—and his 7 are person- 
ated with much truthfulness and power by Mr. Webster and 
Madame Celeste. Mr. Webster possesses one art in perfection, 
that of “ making up,” as it is called, and nothing can - happier 
and more striking than the manner in which he dresses himself 
as the old stroller. Mr. Wright is fitted with a most extra- 
vagant part—a caricature, in short—and keeps the house in 
roars all the time he is on the stage. The new piece was 
entirely successful and promises to have a Jong run. 


Otyrmpic.—In_ consequence of the absence of Mr. G. Vining, 
who played at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening, Mr. 
Walter Gordon undertook the part of Frank Leveson, in the 
popular comedy of Leading Strings,—and was a in every 
respect, to the task. His comic and sentimental parts were 
equally good. 








ONE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 


For the precise signification (in plain English) of the following 
notice—from an unknown quarter (“ante”— 


“ Farewell—a long farewell—to all my greatness.” 
Wolsey’s Speech. 


= 


ONE FARTHING REWARD. 


The above will be paid to any Person discovering the 
Sixty MemBrrs oF THE GARRICK CLUB, 
(Vide Public Press), 


forming the Grand Demonstration to put down Her Majesty and 
Mitchell, on Tuesday Evening, Jan. 19th, 1858. 


Vivat Phelps !] {Not an Order given. 


Whoever (say Mr. Punch) will furnish us with a clue to the 
above (especially to “the Grand Demonstration to put down 
Her Majesty and Mitchell on Tuesday Evening”) shall receive 
the reward specified on the forehead of this announcement. 
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MUSIC AT NEW YORK. 


M. THatzrre has been bidding adieu to New York in a style 
almost unprecedented. We subjoin the programme of the so- 
called “Thalberg Demonstration,” which came off with such 
éclat on Saturday, January 2 (afternoon and evening), that Mr. 
Ulmann, the entrepreneur, immediately afterwards announced 
a repetition, with a modification or two, for the Monday 
following :— 





I.—-OPERA MATINEE. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Madame de la Grange, 
Labocetta, Gassier. 
11.—GRAND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 
BY A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY PERFORMERS. 
1, Symphony, C minor (the fifth) .........:e0eeeee Beethoven. 


1, Allegro con Brio. 3. Scherzo 
2. Andante con Moto. 4, Allegro 
2. Festoverture (Op. 124)...........ssssccessessevsecee Beethoven. 
3.—THALBERG’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME, 


1. Fantasia, “Don Giovanni,” ..1.......ccscceessseceseeieee Thalberg. 
S. Thalberg. 

2. Fantasia ......... crandebaasseiaombeetenencsestasntneseenees Vieuxtemps. 
B, Tho Wanderer,......ccscsosecocrcescocsesescosoesesoresveoece Schubert, 
Carl Formes. 

The accompaniment* by S. Thalberg. 


BORG. POPE? PICPINORUEE,  secsscoeyscocovscesessieeeiessiesens Weber 
Mad, Caradori. 
GS Paeaas OA IRE Foi os 6s 909300 0000¥o sosecsssnnes ane Thalberg. 
Expressly composed for this occasion and performed by 
8. Thalberg. 
GC; Baek, © Tie Pea) a0 565s ecis ssp esies sa cor seeves Thalberg. 
Vieuxtemps and Thalberg. 
4.—GRAND ORATORIO. 
MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
By Caradori, D’Angri, Milner, 
Bignardi, Labocetta, Perring, Simpson, 


and Carl Formes. 











The poetical lady of the New York Albion (of “Cruel Carl” 
notoriety) thus amusingly apostrophises the “ monster” enter- 
tainment :— 


“ When such a thing as a Rehearsal can take place in Fourteenth 
Street, we cannot imagine, but we suspect that the whole harmonious 
army of Herr Ullman must spend their nights as the French at Poic- 
tiers spent the veille de la bataille, in shouting and singing; and 
alarming visions rise before us of whole neighbourhoods, roused to fury 
by midnight recitations and overtures that long anticipate the dawn. 
It is a colossal exaggeration of Dick Swiveller practising ‘Away with 
Melancholy’ on the flute, in his bed, from 10 p.m. till6 a.m. How- 
ever, as our own slumbers have not yet been disturbed, we can bear the 
possible sorrows of our fellow-citizens as composedly as Charles Lamb 
endured his friend’s anguish, when he thwacked him over the legs with 
a poker, 

“But we cannot so tranquilly resign ourselves to the necessity of 
hearing all the performances for which these midnight rehearsals are but 
the ‘ fearful notes of preparation.’ What are we to do for instance on 
this first Saturday of the year 1858! At 1 P.M., we are expected to 
surrender ourselves for at least an hour and a half, to the spell of love 
and sorrow, which Donizetti knew so well how to wield, and to give 
up the sensibilities of our whole nature to the emotions of Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

“Can one be sentimental before dinner? This isa serious question 
which our personal experience tends to resolve in the negative; and to 
approach it with the prospect of an affirmative decision is no light 
matter. Suppose we are dissolved in tears on the strength of a simple 

lunch, who will answer for the consequences ? 

“But whatever the event of this Matinée (why does not Herr Ul!man 





* We thought that Schubert wrote his own accompaniment.— 
Ep. M. W, 





give us an Aubade, say the Marseillaise, sung by six hundred voices at 
7 a.M., between the bath and breakfast,) may be, we must bear it, and 
at 74 p.m. come back refreshed enough to enjoy and criticise a Phil- 
harmonic Symphony of seventy performers thundering through the 
grand originalities, and tenderly evolving the delicate pathos of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. This symphony leads one through all 
the most intense experiences of the inner life up to the golden gates of 
faith, hope and victory, and lifts the soul as high above all earthly 
thiugs, as mortal thought can soar, and yet be conscious of itself. Love 
after lunch, and now after dinner, Religion—can the frame of man 
(qy. woman) resist such a strain as this? But Herr Ullman has not 
done with us yet. He suddenly summons us away from the exalted 
dreams of the finale of the C minor symphony, to hear and appreciate 
for the first time in our lives one of Beethoven’s maturest works, the 
Consecration of the Temple, a composition pitched in the majestic key 
of C major, and speaking of worship as the symphony speaks of Faith. 

“Surely this is a good hour’s work, and after it one might well 
implore the boon of rest. But the inexorable doors of the Academ 
refuse us egress. At 8}, while the consecration of tha Temple still 
pervades the place, we are rapt out of our pious ecstacy by a ‘Grand 
Farewell Concert,’ not a farewell to the year, not a farewell to earth, 
but a farewell to Monsieur Thalberg, who always has fared well, and 
seems likely always to continue to do so. And sucha concert! Here 
a gleam of Thalberg’s delicious sunny execution—and there a flash of 
magic beauty from Der Freyschutz—a melodious cry from the violin of 
Vieuxtemps, mingling with the ‘ghostly threatenings of Carl Formes’ 
basso in the weird song of the Erl King. ; 

“ And then—then! do you ask—is there any ‘then’ after all this ? 
Ay—and a most appropriate finale it is! then comes just as a pleasant 
‘good night!’ a mere friendly salutation, that brief and trivial compo- 
sition—the Requiem of Mozart, Requiem indeed! we shall not need 
all the implorings of genius to secure us a quiet rest after such a day. 
In fact, we fear that some of us may hardly rise in time for the morn- 
ing service of the churches to-morrow. By this Herculean foot of the 
week, our distant readers may judge the whole week, and form some 
estimate thereupon, of the enterprise of Herr Ullman, who may go to 
sleep (if he ever sleeps) to-night with the proud consciousness that he 
has out-Julliened Jullien, and made the monster concerts of the Crystal 
Palace ridiculous. He has also, however, as we have already said, 
brought us critics to the very verge of suicide.” 


The whole affair (if we may credit the Mew York Herald,) 
passed off triumphantly :— 

“The Thalberg festival was the grandest affair of the season, and 
was a demonstration well-deserved. Mr. Thalberg gave us the best 
concerts we have ever had here, and spared no money nor pains to sur- 
round himself with the very best artists. After such concerts as those 
given by M, Thalberg, no single artist will ever succeed here, no 
matter how great a name may be borne upon the announcements, It is 
to M. Thalberg chiefly that we owe the forty-four performances of 
Italian opera which have been given at the Academy of Music sinca 
September last, a season unprecedented for the brilliant and varied 
entertainments that have been given to the public. M. Thalberg’s 
position with regard to the Opera, was simply this :—He gave to the 
director, Herr Ullman, the weight of his name in Europe, and here he 
might have lost something by the season, but refused to have any 
present or prospective share in the profits. These facts were pretty 
well known to the public, and the demonstration of Saturday was one 
of the most flattering ever given to any artist anywhere in the world, 
Every clique of society—artistic, literary, fashionable, and unfashion- 
able—was represented, and the constellation of female beauty was 
dazzling, quite re-affirming the fact (if any such process were necessary) 
that American women are the handsomest in the world.” 


(And the Americans, “the most beautiful men,” according to 
the New York Albion). 


“The affair is to be repeated this evening, with La Traviata in the 
afternoon, in which Madame de la Grange appears. In the evening, 
the same concert programme, with Mozart’s Requiem, with all the 
artists, the orchestra under M. Anschutz, and the chorus of the Lieder- 
kranz, conducted by Mr. Pauer. 

“M. Thalberg leaves town for the South on Tuesday next, giving 
concerts this week at Richmond and Washington. From thence he 
goes to the other southern cities, as far as New Orleans, and afterwards 
to Cuba and South America. 


Of Herr Formes the Herald speaks as follows :— 


“The vocal gem of the evening, however, created such an immense 
sensation that it deserves particular mention, It was Herr Formes’ 
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singing of the little ballad, “The Wanderer,” of Schubert. It was 
given with so much delicacy, fire, and expression, as to move the 
unanimous plaudits of the house. Even the members of the Italian 
minority, who have been disposed to elevate their noses at the great 
basso, were conquered.” 

The lady of the Albion is fierce in her anger against the 
Italian clique. Alluding to a not very successful performance 
of Fidelio, at the Academy, she writes as subjoined :— 

“Herr Formes, as Rocco, was left quite alone, like Samson among 
the Philistines. The voice of Madame Caradori (Fidelio), which was 
noticeably wiry in oratorio, was not more affluent in opera, But 
however his operas may be cast, Herr Ullman ought to see to it that 
the petty cliques of the cowlisses are not permitted to interrupt the 
performances of the house by their contemptible noise and clamour. 
We venture to suggest that on all future occasions of German opera, 
the superfluous Italian subordinates of the corps be unceremoniously 
kicked out of doors, for they really ought not to be allowed to be as 
disorderly in the galleries as they always are on the stage. In the 
latter case they are a necessary evil; in the former they surely might 
be abated.” 

Herr Formes has appeared with great success as Giorgio, in 
I Puritani, and also in the Messiah (performed on Christmas 
evening), with Miss Milner in the soprano, Mr. Perring in 
the tenor, and Mad. Angri in the contralto music. The Albion 
praises Formes to the skies, comparing him to “Blum” and 
“Gern,” though endowed with more power than “ Blum,” and 
an infinitely more varied culture than “Gern.” 








Mr. C. SALAMAN oN BEETHOVEN AND HIS CoMPOSITIONS.— 
Mr. Salaman, the pianist and composer, delivered a new concert- 
lecture on Beethoven and his Compositions, at the Russell Insti- 
tution, 8, Coram Street, on Tuesday evening last. He was 
assisted in his musical illustrations by Mr. Louis Riés, violinist, 
and Miss Williams, vocalist. The lecturer gave a graphic account 
of the great master’s personal character and habits, and com- 
mented, in a highly interesting manner, on his productions. 
Mr. Salaman, being limited to a single lecture, confined his 
observations to the earlier works of Beethoven, and to that class 
of compositions which he was best able to “ illustrate.” He 
selected the Concertante Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, and 
the chamber vocal music of the composer. Mr. Salaman exhibited 
himself to great advantage as a pianist. His lecture was delivered 
with point and distinctness. He was listened to throughout with 
attention by a numerous audience. Mr. Salaman has announced 
a concert-lecture on Weber and his Compositions, for the 16th 
February. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
a prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
e day. 
They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Cler 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, unequal 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. a | 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co,, Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


“MHE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT,” written and 
= by the Honourable Mrs. Verton, price 2s. 6d, Edinburgh: 
Paterson and Sons. London: all music-sellers. 


ICHLER’S EMPIRE QUADRILLE, as agreed upon 
; ~ We —— ‘oe ~ in Vienna; the translation of the 
gures by James Byrn, agrove, 71, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-s: : 
Finlayson, the Promenade, Cheltenham. . oa a 


men, 











; Pretty Polly and 
es, by . 


Browne 
8 Band 20th January Lt a 


Mr 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 





ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 

new and complete edition of the six books in one volume, edited, and with 

a preface by J. W. Davison, Esq., and portrait by John Lynch. Price 7s, 6d., 
splendidly bound in crimson and gold. 


“HE VERDI ALBUM, a collection of twenty-five 
favourite songs from Verdi’s operas, in Italian and English. Price 6s. in 
fancy cover, or 7s. 6d. in crimson cloth and gold. 


rT AURENT’S ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, con- 

taining sixteen popular quadrilles, valses, polkas, galops, and varsoviana, 

as performed at the Queen’s State Balls and all the principal theatres and places 
of amusement. Price 5s. in coloured wrapper. 


iw TROVATORE AND LA TRAVIATA complete 
for pianoforte solo, with long and interesting descriptions of the plot and 
splendidly bound in 











music, Price 5s. each in strong cloth covers, or 68. 6d, 
green cloth and gold. 





NE SHILLING SERIES.—One hundred Dances for 
the Violin, Is. One hundred Melodies for Concertina, Is. And Eighteen 
complete Operas for the Violin, 1s. each; 





*.* Any one of the above will be sent, post-free, from the Publishers, 
BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, ‘Aienpaledts N.W., and all Music-sellers, 











Just published, composed by T. Graham. 


EAUTEOUS MORN.—New song for voice and piano- 
forte. Sang by Mdlie. Enderssohn, and other eminent vocalists. 
THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS, “Rock of Ages,” ‘‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and ‘‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove,” in score, 2s. 
GRAND FANTASIA for the pianoforte, including ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
with variations, 3s. 
To be had of all music-sellers, and of the Author, Wigan. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a peerless remedy for indigestion, 
flatulency and bilious complaints. The well-known properties of these 
pills are too highly appreciated in all parts of the world to require any 
commendation—the test of years has proved their efficacy in curing bile, 
indigestion, flatulency, sick head-ache, nervousness, and debilitated constitutions. 
They invigorate the body, strengthen the faculties of the mind, and increase the 
appetite; old and young, rich and poor, resort to them when afflicted with any 
ailment, and none are disappointed with their effect upon the system. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 











LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS.—Price 

1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. This preparation is one of the benefits which 

the science of modern chemistry bas conferred upon mankind; for during the 

first twenty years of the present century to s of a cure for the Gout was 

considered a romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 

demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank in life, that 

public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the 

present age. These pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are 
certain to prevent the disease from — vital part. 

Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, London ; and all Medicine Vendors. 





FREDERICK DENT, 
fHlaker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent Pe my Fame Maye | at 
D 6 OCcK ani m- 
A, ond 34 ond 26, Herel Eee Waich, and Clock Maker to the 


61, Stran 
ass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, 


ueen and Prince Consort. 
Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8 Guineas. 
Gentlemen’s - - - - -_- 0, 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 ,, 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 
No connection with 33, Cockspwr-street. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


ee 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


PRICE 4a, 


The best, the newest, and cheapest of all instruction books, containing 60 pages of full-sized music, all necessary elementary instructions, 
scales, exercises, and a great variety of the most popular themes as progressive lessons, The attention of Professors is expressly requested to this 
most useful work ; also to 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW SET OF SHORT PRELUDES. 
ICE 3s. 
Intended as introductions to any Pe ied written for amateurs ; and to the 


NEW OCTAVE STUDIES. 


PRICE 3s, 6d. 
By the same popular Composer. 



























RICHARDS’ Edition of Czerny’s Etudes de la Vélocité, preceded by new exercises, and a new study on the octaves, composed expressly _s. d. 
for this edition by Brinley Richards See es nas ies ep tee oan, ae tO 
Or in two Parts, each 6s. e 
os Edition of Czerny’s 101 preparatory Studies, with additional finger exercises and other studies written expressly for this 
edition by Brinley Richards es awe ee Mae ET Gs ove ype O 
Or in two Parts, each 4s, 
Pa * Juanita,” popular song by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, arranged for the pianoforte ; ve 2 6 
ES “ Annie,” Barker’s popular ballad, arranged for the pianoforte bat 3 vee 26 
a Grand Fantasia on airs from “Les Huguenots.” (Just published) e tee 3 
G. A. OSBORNE. 
s. d. 8. d. 
OSBORNE’S “Ireland,” fantasia on favourite Irish airs 3 6 | OSBORNE’S “Sul campo della gloria,” from Belisario ies 3.0 
Bd “ Scotland,” fantasia on favourite Scotch airs ... $0 Hi Schubert’s Serenade... eek pe Sea 3 0 
‘s “Tl Pirata,” fantasia solo or duet ne : 3 0 





N.B.—In the press, “France and England,” fantasias on English and French airs. 


ALBERT LINDAHL. 


d. 
6 | LINDAHL. Switzerland 
6 - Germany ... 
















LINDAHL., India, a lament for the pianoforte 
me Le chant du captif, nocturne 


Cwn 
on™ 


bow a 





T, A. NAUMANN, 
s. d. oe 3 
NAUMANN’S La Danse des Sirénes ... ee is pi 3 0 | NAUMANN’S The Mill iy Be sah rr bys 3 6 
a We’re a’ noddin’ ies re 3 0 Ps La Bergére __... a. a aus a 3 6 
ae Comin’ thro’ the rye .., mn we oa 2 6 













Now Ready, 


D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1858, 21s. 


ALSO 


D’ALBERT’S TROVATORE WALTZES (just published), 4s. 
D'ALBERT’S ESPAGNOLE WALTZES,. 4s. 
D’ALBERT’S SIBYL WALTZES, 4s. 

D’ALBERT’S MARINO FALIERO QUADRILLE, 3s. 
DALBERT’S LE BONHEUR POLKA MAZURKA, 3s. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


Publishea by Jouw Boosky, of Castlebar-hill, in the Parish of Ealing, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘office of Booszy & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also b 
og Rd arnt tag | Lerten dN oe by empl Vickers, Holywell-street ; Kerry, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside - o semen 

6, a i 3 HEPHERD, New, : i -bars, ; 

for Irclaeh, Hy owe Ming Doble bo eil aaa = ag aRRY May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, dinburgh aud Glasgow ; 


ooeat 7 by aed - ¢ eee “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s-lane, in the Parish of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex,-« 















